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ABSTRACT  OF  THESIS 


The  problem  studied  in  the  thesis  is  "An  Analysis  of  Language 
Themes  in  Grade  Five,  Grade  Eight  and  Grade  Eleven."  The  procedure 
included  the  collecting  and  analysing  of  themes  for  selected  lin¬ 
guistic  categories  in  the  three  grades.  From  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  grade  five  themes,  forty  were  selected  for  analysis;  in 
grade  eight ,  one  hundred  and  nine  themes  resulted  in  a  sample  of 
thirty-five;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  grade  eleven  themes 
yielded  a  sample  of  forty-four.  Each  sample  was  then  analysed  for 
eighteen  selected  categories.  The  objective  was  to  discover  what 
pupils  in  grades  five,  eight  and  eleven  might  be  expected  to  produce 
in  their  free  writing,  and  in  this  way  to  trace  the  linguistic 
development  of  the  pupil  from  grade  to  grade. 

In  the  analysis  of  sentences  according  to  structure ,  the  data 
in  this  sample  showed  that  the  simple  followed  by  the  compound 
sentence,  predominated  in  the  grade  five  themes.  The  grade  five 
pupils  wrote  seventy  per  cent  of  their  sentences  as  independent 
statements.  In  the  grade  eight  themes  the  complex,  then  simple, 
sentence  were  used  most  frequently.  In  the  grade  eleven  group  the 
simple  sentence  had  regained  its  popularity  and  was  used  more  often 
than  any  other  type.  The  complex  sentence  ranked  second. 

In  the  sample  analysis,  all  three  grades  used  the  three  types 
of  subordinate  clauses  with  the  adverbial  clause  receiving  the 
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highest  frequency  of  use  in  each  grade.  A  marked  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  noun  and  adjectival  clauses  occurred  as  the  grades  advanced, 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  adverbial  clause.  The 
greatest  increase  in  the  total  number  of  clauses  used  occurred  between 
grades  five  and  eight. 

Both  the  periodic  and  balanced  sentences  were  used  infrequently. 
Apparently  these  grades  use  other  means  of  varying  their  sentences. 

Contrary  to  the  use  of  subordinate  clauses ,  the  stylistic  devices 
studied  showed  the  greatest  increase  in  use  between  grades  eight  and 
eleven.  The  most  popular  of  these  devices  was  the  participial  phrase, 
while  the  least  popular  was  the  appositive. 

The  run-on  sentence  occurred  in  all  three  grades  studied,  with 
the  highest  percentage  in  grade  eight,  and  the  lowest  in  grade  five. 

It  seems  that  grade  eight,  by  using  a  high  percentage  of  compound  and 
complex  sentences ,  have  the  inclination  to  make  the  run-on  error; 
grade  five,  by  the  use  of  the  simple  sentence,  avoid  it. 

The  sentence  fragment  decreased  with  the  increase  in  practice  in 
writing.  The  fragments  in  grade  eleven  were  generally  the  result  of 
careless  omission  of  words,  while  those  in  the  other  two  grades  were 
often  isolated  adverbial  clauses. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  Need  for  the  Study 

The  present  school  program  is  so  organized  that  language  is  basic 
to  progress  in  all  other  school  subjects.  To  be  a  successful  student, 
the  child  must  be  able  to  express  himself  both  verbally  and  in  writing. 
Educators  must  constantly  strive  to  improve  both  curriculum  and  methods 
of  instruction,  so  that  the  student  may  acquire  the  basic  skills 
necessary  for  success  in  all  school  subjects. 

Proficiency  in  language  also  equips  the  child  with  the  means  of 
extending  his  knowledge,  and  broadening  and  deepening  his  experience. 

As  Dora  V.  Smith  expresses  it: 

The  child’s  power  to  grasp,  to  enter  into,  and  to  reflect  upon 
the  experiences  he  has  is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon  his  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  verbal  symbols. .. .he  is  able  to  express  his  own 
thought  and  emotions....  to  participate  in  the  life  of  his  social 
group.  (19^+4). 

Language  is  of  primary  importance  in  school  and  in  adult  life. 

No  other  school  subject  plays  so  vital  a  role  in  everyday  life.  The 
language  an  adult  will  use  is  learned  in  his  childhood,  in  home  and 
in  school.  Mastery  of  the  ability  to  write  social  and  business 
letters,  notes,  reports,  notices,  directions,  all  require  instruction 
and  practice.  This  the  student  must  obtain  while  he  is  in  school. 

The  teacher  must  be  alert  to  the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon  the 


pupil  upon  graduation. 
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Life  today,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphers  of  words,  differs  from  that 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Educators  must  realize  the  implications  of 
these  changes,  and  must  make  periodic  revisions  of  the  language  curricu¬ 
lum  to  ensure  that  it  is  up  to  date. 

Critics  claim  that  the  school  has  not  been  successful  in  giving 
effective  training  in  language  skills.  Whether  the  criticism  is 
justified  or  not,  it  does  indicate  that  educators  must  make  frequent 
appraisal  of  the  language  program. 

There  have  been  many  early  studies  of  language  which  have 
enumerated  the  number  of  errors  that  a  child  makes  in  his  written  work; 
other  studies  have  analysed  the  grammatical  structure  used.  Few  have 
assessed  the  developmental  growth  in  language. 

The  existing  surveys  are  outdated,  and  are  mostly  of  the  American 
schools.  There  is  need  for  current  studies  of  Canadian  usage. 

2.  Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  first  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  describe  what  the 
students  in  grade  five ,  in  grade  eight ,  and  in  grade  eleven  may  be 
expected  to  produce  in  their  free  writing.  It  is  hoped  that,  by 
comparing  the  work  of  pupils  at  these  grade  levels  it  will  be  possible 
to  gain  some  insight  into  the  increase  in  skill  in  writing.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  does  the  student  in  grade  five  write  complex  sentences,  or  is 
he  consistently  using  only  simple  sentences?  Do  the  pupils  in  these 
grades  use  such  techniques  as  the  participial  phrase  or  the  appositive 
to  subordinate  ideas  of  lesser  importance?  Does  the  student's  writing 
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show  increased  skill  in  varying  sentences  from  grade  to  grade?  It  is 
hoped  through  this  means  to  trace  the  linguistic  development  of  the 
student. 

Another  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  assess  the  implications  for 
language  teachers. 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  threefold: 

1*  To  determine  what  can  be  expected  of  students  in  grades 
five ,  eight ,  and  eleven  in  written  themes . 

2.  To  chart  the  linguistic  development  of  the  child  as  he 
progresses  from  one  grade  to  another. 

3.  To  note  the  implications  of  the  study  for  the  teachers 
of  language. 
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CHAPTER  II 


RELATED  STUDIES 

The  twenty-five  years  following  the  Charters  and  Miller  (1915) 
analysis  produced  many  studies  in  language,  particularly  in  grammatical 
usage  and  enumeration  of  errors  in  written  and  oral  work.  The  works  of 
Stormzand  (1924) ,  Lyman  (1929)  and  Frogner  (1939)  are  relevant  to  this 
investigation.  During  the  decade  following  1940 ,  educators  apparently 
became  discouraged  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  writing  of  theo¬ 
retical  works  and  textbooks.  No  studies  as  comprehensive  as  the 
Stormzand  or  Frogner  investigations  have  appeared  in  the  1950's. 

One  of  the  early  studies  was  conducted  by  Courtis  (1914).  He 
computed  the  number  of  mistakes  in  punctuation,  spelling  and  syntax 
per  one  hundred  words  at  different  grade  levels  in  Detroit  schools. 

He  found  that  there  was  a  rapid  improvement  in  punctuation  as  the 
youngsters  progressed  through  the  grades ,  and  a  gradual  improvement 
in  spelling  and  syntax,  with  the  greatest  gain  being  made  in  the  high 
school. 

Not  only  for  the  actual  results ,  but  also  because  so  many  later 
investigations  were  based  upon  its  procedures  and  findings,  the 
Charters  and  Miller  (1915)  study  was  particularly  important.  Charters 
and  Miller  analysed  the  errors  made  by  pupils,  in  speaking  and  writing, 
in  the  Kansas  City  schools.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  discover 
the  minimum  the  child  was  expected  to  learn  in  each  grade.  They  found 
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that  mistakes  in  verb  forms  accounted  for  62$  of  all  errors ,  with 
pronoun  errors  ranking  second.  (1915)* 

The  following  year  Diebel  and  Sears  analysed  1140  compositions 
in  grades  three  to  eight  in  Cincinnati  schools  finding  that  punctuation, 
composition  form  and  carelessness  together  accounted  for  66$  of  the 
errors.  In  analysing  the  errors  in  the  sentences,  they  found,  like 
Charters  and  Miller,  that  verb  forms  and  pronouns  ranked  first  and 
second  in  frequency.  (1916). 

One  of  the  great  contributions  to  language  research  was  made  by 
Lyman  (1929) »  when  he  summarized  the  studies  made  by  Martin  Stormzand, 
M.V.  O'Shea,  Wallace  Armstrong,  R.H.  Lyman  and  Harold  Anderson,  in 
seven  high  schools  in  different  cities.  He  found  that  errors  in  order 
of  frequency  were: 

1.  punctuation 

2.  spelling 

3.  careless  omission  and  repetition 

4.  ungrammatical  sentence  structure 

5.  capitalization. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  from  the  Stormzand  and  O'Shea  investigation 
made  thirty-five  years  ago  are  of  importance  to  the  present  study.  They 
analysed  a  large  amount  of  contemporary  writing,  a  vast  number  of 
compositions  from  all  grades  from  the  sixth  through  high  school,  and 
letters  and  articles  written  by  adults.  The  results  are  of  particular 
relevance  to  the  present  investigation.  Their  survey  disclosed  that 
44.8$  of  the  total  number  of  sentences  analysed  were  complex,  while 
38$  were  simple  and  17.2$  were  compound.  (1924). 
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Stormzand  also  found  that  pupils ,  whom  we  would  consider  at  the 
grade  eleven  level,  wrote  38.8%  of  their  sentences  as  simple,  16.8% 
as  compound  and  44.4%  complex.  Grade  six  pupils  wrote  59$  simple, 

5*5$  compound  and  36.5%  complex.  (1924).  It  appears  that  the 
compound -complex  is  included  in  the  complex  sentence. 

In  f,A  Study  of  Sentence  Structure  in  Eighth-Grade  Compositions , " 
Wishall  reinforced  Stormzand' s  findings  concerning  the  use  of  the 
complex  sentence.  He  attributed  the  high  percentage  of  complex 
sentences,  in  part,  due  to  confusion  of  thought.  (1926). 

Another  analysis  of  sentence  structure  was  performed  by  Osburn 
in  1924.  He  analysed  compositions  written  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  pupils  in  grades  three  to  eight  inclusive.  His  conclusions  were 
that  students  in  each  grade  use  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  sentences, 
and  that  the  average  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  simple  sentence  in 
each  grade  is  fairly  constant  with  a  proportional  increase  in  the  use 
of  the  compound  and  complex  sentence.  The  complex  sentence  in  grade 
three  is  almost  always  introduced  by  when  or  that.  From  the  fifth  grade 
up  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  use  of  the  relative  clause 
beginning  with  that.  (1924) . 

Twenty  years  ago  ELlen  Frogner  made  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
2821  compositions  written  by  959  grades  seven,  nine,  and  eleven  pupils 
in  Minneapolis  schools.  The  students  were  asked  to  write  three  compo¬ 
sitions:  narrative,  letter  and  exposition.  Frogner  wished  to  measure 
the  amount  of  subordination  each  pupil  used,  in  particular,  the 
frequency  with  which  each  pupil  used  complex  versus  simple  sentences. 
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The  table  below  indicates  her  results . 
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TABLE  I 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SENTENCE  TYPES 
(FROGNER) 


Simple 

Complex 

Compound 

Compound- 

Complex 

Grade  VII 

47.2 

 33. 9  

10.8 

8.1 

Grade  IX 

45.6 

34.5 

11.0 

8.9 

Grade  XI 

38.4 

39.0 

10.1 

12.5 

Frogner  also  found  that  different  types  of  compositions  yielded 
different  amounts  of  subordination.  She  analysed  the  amount  of 
subordination  in  each  of  the  three  types  of  compositions.  Her  results 
are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  II 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SENTENCES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CLAUSES 
ACCORDING  TO  TYPE  OF  COMPOSITION 
(FROGNER) 


Grade 

Letter 

Narrative 

Exposition 

VII 

38.8 

39.7 

49.9 

IX 

38.4 

43.5 

49.2 

XI 

47.6 

50-3 

ZL5. 

A  second  study  by  Frogner  (1939)  of  pupils'  ability  in  subordi¬ 
nation  was  of  the  use  of  the  participial  phrase.  She  found  that  there 
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was  a  definite  increase  from  grade  seven  to  eleven.  The  percentage  of 
sentences  with  one  or  more  participial  phrases,  used  correctly  was: 
grade  seven  3.1$;  grade  nine  4.4$;  and  grade  eleven  6.5$. 

Many  studies  have  been  conducted  on  the  run-on  error.  In  the 
study  mentioned  above,  Frogner  found  the  highest  error  quotient,  as 
defined  by  Martin  Stormzand  and  M.V.  O'Shea,  is  the  thought  strung 
together  with  or  without  conjunctions  with  no  punctuation  between 
clauses.  In  grade  eleven  this  type  of  error  is  less  frequent  than 
the  incorrect  comma  splice.  (1939). 

In  a  study  of  sentence  structure  in  980  papers,  in  grade  seven 
through  twelve,  Pressey  (1925)  found  a  lack  of  improvement  in  structure. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  found  a  marked  decrease  in  the  common  error  of 
the  run-on  sentence.  In  considering  the  frequency  of  types  of  error, 
Pressey  stated  that  error  in  sentence  structure  were  of  a  few  recurr¬ 
ing  types.  In  order  of  frequency,  he  found  that  the  run-on  sentence 
accounted  for  thirty-three  per  cent  of  all  errors ,  fragments  eleven 
per  cent,  and  pronouns  without  an  antecedent  eleven  per  cent.  (1925). 

Contrary  to  the  findings  of  Pressey,  Symonds  and  Daringer  found 
little  improvement  from  grades  six  to  nine  in  the  elimination  of  the 
run-on  sentence.  (1931). 

In  an  analysis  of  sentences  in  grades  nine  to  eleven,  Catherwood 
also  found  that  pupils  disclosed  little  ability  in  recognition  of 
complete  sentences,  fragments  and  ron-ons.  (1933). 

In  '’Accuracy  Versus  Errors  as  a  Criterion  in  Children's  Speech,” 
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Edith  Davies  says  that  reports  on  errors  were  only  on  the  enumeration 
of  errors  and  did  not  consider  what  she  terms  ’’opportunity  for  error." 
She  found  that  the  ratio  of  "correct  to  incorrect  usage  increased  with 
advancing  age."  (1939). 

Conducting  an  investigation  to  determine  language  development 
through  grades  seven  to  twelve ,  Potter  and  Touton  analysed  2400  papers 
for  sixty-four  types  of  errors.  Three  of  their  conclusions  are  listed 
below: 

1.  Little  progress  in  the  elimination  of  language 
errors  is  made  throughout  the  secondary  school. 

2.  Few  language  errors  are  entirely  eliminated. 

3.  The  greatest  progress  in  the  elimination  of 
language  errors  is  attained  in  grade  nine.  (1927). 

Several  studies  have  been  conducted  to  find  what  preference 
children  have  in  composition  topics.  As  early  as  192?  Webster  and 
Smith  conducted  an  inquiry  in  grades  seven  through  nine.  The  results 


are  listed  below: 

1.  Personal  experiences  63$ 

2.  Imaginative  themes  26% 

3.  How  to  do  things  9$ 

4.  School  expeditions  and 

community  enterprises  2$ 

5.  Current  events  or 

community  problems  0$ 


In  a  study  of  the  writing  topics  to  which  pupils  respond  Gwyn  R. 
Clark  found  that  elementary  children  responded  best  when  they  wrote 
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about  themselves  and  their  reaction  to  situations.  (1954). 

Then  in  1955»  Ferfel  and  Lorge  studied  nine  hundred  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  to  find  the  difference  between 
the  responses  of  younger  and  older  pupils.  They  found  that  the  younger 
children  write  about  concrete  subjects  while  older  children  include 
abstract  thoughts  in  their  themes.  (1955) • 

By  collecting  twenty-three  sets  of  papers  over  a  period  of  ten  to 
eleven  successive  years ,  Helen  Heed  studied  the  growth  in  ability  to 
write  compositions.  She  found  "growth  is  clearly  indicated  both  in 
choice  and  ability  to  express  thought  in  writing."  (1956). 

As  far  as  one  can  discover,  the  most  comprehensive  survey  in 
recent  years  was  conducted  in  New  Zealand  by  Ford  in  1954.  Analysing 
the  differences  in  sentence  lengths  and  quality  of  composition  of  1159 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen ,  Ford  concluded  that  : 

1.  There  was  small  improvement  between  one  age  group 
and  another. 

2.  Pupils  had  more  difficulty  with  explanatory  than 
with  narrative  themes . 

3.  There  was  a  gradual  development  in  "unity,  continuity, 
clarity  and  complexity. " 

4.  There  was  a  high  correlation  between  the  quality  of 
the  composition  and  I.Q. 

5.  Pupils  were  slow  to  select  pertinent  material,  to 
arrange  material  logically,  and  to  write  a  well- 
developed  story. 

6.  Boys  had  a  tendency  to  write  narrative  rather  than 
descriptive  themes;  and  wrote  realistic  rather  than 
imaginative  compositions. 
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7.  Pupils  were  weak  in  expressive  words. 
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8.  Children’s  experiences  should  be  the  basis  for 
theme  topics. 

The  research  reviewed  in  this  chapter  ranges  from  enumeration  of 
errors  in  the  early  studies ,  through  the  analysis  of  sentence  structure 
and  run-on  error,  to  broader  studies  relating  to  the  assessment  of 
the  total  language  ability  of  the  child.  The  fact  that  most  of  these 
surveys  were  made  several  years  ago  seems  to  indicate  the  necessity 
of  current  research. 

Of  paramount  interest  to  this  investigation  are  the  analyses  of 
sentence  structure  conducted  by  Stormzand  and  O'Shea  (1924)  and 
Frogner  (1939).  The  findings  from  these  two  studies  differed,  and, 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  with  a  different  population,  one  would 
expect  slightly  different  results  in  the  present  analysis.  Of 
interest,  too,  was  Frogner1 s  research  on  the  incidence  of  the  parti¬ 
cipial  phrase  and  of  the  prevalence  of  the  run-on  sentence.  Stormzand' s 
and  Pressey’s  studies  on  the  run-on  sentence  were  also  valuable. 

While  Ford's  (1954)  New  Zealand  study  was  not  entirely  relevant 
to  the  present  survey,  it  was  included  because  it  is  a  recent  study 
and  many  of  his  results  suggest  the  need  of  investigations  in  related 
areas  not  included  in  the  current  analysis. 
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CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  ELAN 

To  collect  data  for  the  study,  themes  in  grades  five,  eight  and 
eleven  were  selected  for  analysis.  The  project  was  initiated  with  the 
approval  of  the  local  superintendent  of  schools ,  principals  of  schools 
in  which  the  assignment  was  to  be  given  and  teachers  of  grades  five , 
eight  and  eleven  in  the  County  of  Grande  Prairie  and  Grande  Prairie 
high  school. 

The  subject  chosen  for  the  theme  was  an  open  topic,  "An  Unusual 
Adventure  or  Experience."  The  investigator  felt  that  by  using  such 
a  topic  each  student  would  be  able  to  write  freely,  and  the  finished 
composition  would  be  typical  of  his  achievement  in  language. 

To  obtain  samples ,  written  under  conditions  which  were  as  similar 
as  possible,  the  following  procedure  was  followed: 

1.  Teachers  were  asked  to  give  the  assignment  in  the  same 
week. 

2.  Each  student  was  provided  with  an  instruction  sheet 

which  gave  directions  about  writing  the  theme,  (see  Appendix  A) 

3.  The  student  was  asked  to  write  his  theme  on  a  double  page 
from  a  notebook  with  pages  numbered  from  one  to  four. 

4.  Each  teacher  was  given  an  instruction  sheet  for  teachers. 

(see  Appendix  B) . 

When  the  themes  were  returned  to  the  investigator,  those  from 
each  grade  were  thoroughly  mixed  and  numbered.  The  first  page  was 
numbered  by  using  the  Roman  numerals  for  the  grade  and  the  Arabic 
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numbers  for  the  number  of  the  paper,  thus:  XI— -23.  The  same  numbering 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  page  three;  then  the  first  page  was  torn  off 
and  filed.  The  themes  were  then  ready  for  scoring. 

A  score  sheet,  consisting  of  four  columns:  Number,  Below  Average, 
Average,  and  Above  Average,  was  drawn  up  for  tabulation  of  the  scores. 
There  were  four  of  these  sheets  for  each  grade — three  for  the  teachers 
who  scored  the  themes  and  a  master  score  sheet  on  which  to  compile 
the  scores.  No  teacher  had  access  to  any  score  sheet  other  than  her 
own. 

The  teachers  who  scored  the  papers  were  from  the  participating 
schools ,  and  each  scored  the  grade  in  which  she  taught.  Each  teacher 
was  provided  with  the  numbered  score  sheet  and  instructed  to  place 
each  theme  in  one  of  the  three  categories.  They  were  told  to  grade 
the  papers  roughly  for  appearance  and  mechanics ,  and  to  give  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  expression  and  content. 

After  each  of  the  three  teachers  had  scored  the  papers ,  they 
were  returned  and  the  writer  placed  the  grading  on  the  master  score 
sheet.  The  sample  for  final  analysis  was  selected  by  limiting  it  to 
those  themes  upon  which  three  teachers  had  agreed  on  the  rating.  The 
study  was  further  limited  by  analysing  only  the  first  page  of  the 
theme . 

The  investigator  had  compiled  a  list  of  the  type  of  sentences 
and  devices  which  one  might  expect  to  find  in  students'  themes. 

Before  compiling  the  final  list,  five  random  samples  of  themes  were 
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chosen  from  each  grade  and  checked  against  this  list.  If  no  example 
of  the  construction  was  found  in  any  theme,  this  device  was  discarded. 
For  example,  no  illustration  was  found  of  inverted  movement  to  vary 
sentences.  This,  then,  was  not  used  in  the  study. 

The  final  list  of  categories  consisted  of  eighteen  items.  These 
were:  sentence  structure  (simple,  compound,  complex,  compound -c omplex) ; 
loose,  periodic,  balanced  sentences;  clauses  (adverbial,  noun,  adjec¬ 
tival);  sentence  fragments,  and  run-on  structure  in  sentences, 
compound  run-on  sentences;  stylistic  devices  (words  in  series,  paral¬ 
lelism,  parenthetical  construction ,  participial  phrases,  appositive). 

The  analysis  was  made  by  counting  the  number  of  each  of  these 
constructions  in  each  theme.  Then  the  data  were  tabulated. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATION 

In  this  investigation  it  was  necessary  to  define  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  complex  sentences  t  sentence  fragments ,  run-on  sentences  and 
other  terms  for  the  categories  used.  Five  widely  used  modern  Hand¬ 
books  and  a  former  grade  eleven  textbook  were  studied  and  the  clearest 
definition  accepted  as  the  criterion  for  the  term.  To  illustrate  the 
definition,  examples  were  taken  from  the  themes  analysed.  All  the 
illustrations  are  exactly  as  the  student  wrote  them,  with  no  change 
of  punctuation  or  spelling. 

The  Sentence 

The  sentence,  a  basic  unit  in  our  language,  expresses  a  statement, 
command  or  question.  It  is  defined  as  "a  group  of  words  that  expresses 
a  complete  thought.”  (Shaw  and  Shaffer,  1952).  This  is  the  criterion 
for  this  study. 

The  sentence  should,  generally  speaking,  contain  one  independent 
verb  and  its  subject.  The  Handbook  for  Writers  defines  it  as  "a 
grammatically  independent  group  of  words  which  serves  as  a  unit  of 
expression.  It  normally  contains  a  subject  and  predicate.”  (Leggett, 
Mead,  Charvat,  195^)* 

The  word  "normally”  in  the  above  definition  suggests  that  there 
are  variations.  Francis,  in  The  Structure  of  American  English  (1958) » 


claims  that  the  previous  definitions  are  "maximal”  criteria,  and 
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asserts  that  there  are  "minimal”  criteria  as  well.  These  constitute 
what  he  terms  "sentence  sense."  Many  statements  which  contain  no 
subject  such  as  "Save  mel"  and  "Fine  day  for  swimming,"  others  contain¬ 
ing  no  verb  such  as  "Through  for  the  day? " ,  and  still  others  consist¬ 
ing  of  only  one  word  such  as  "Ouch,"  or  "Hello"  would  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  sentences. 

Sentence  Fragments 

The  examples  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  considered  by 
authorities  as  satisfactory  sentences  if  the  thought  is  understood  by 
the  hearer  or  reader.  (Perrin,  1950).  To  distinguish  them  from  what  he 
terms  "the  favorite  sentence  type,"  Perrin  calls  them  "minor  sentence 
types."  However,  when  the  meaning  is  not  understood  these  are 
ineffective  and  are  written  through  carelessness  or  lack  of  knowledge 
of  complete  sentences ,  or  when  the  writer  considers  the  previous 
sentence  too  long.  These  are  known  as  sentence  fragments.  Perrin's 
definition  of  the  sentence  fragment  has  been  accepted  as  the  criterion 
for  this  study.  "A  sentence  fragment  is  a  sentence  part  that  is 
carelessly  or  ineffectively  punctuated  as  a  whole  sentence."  (1950). 

Simple  Sentence 

One  classification  of  sentences  is  by  structure.  The  number  and 
kind  of  clauses  determines  the  type  of  sentence.  "The  simple  sentence 
contains  one  grammatically  independent  statement."  (Perrin,  1950). 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  necessarily  only  a  subject  or  verb, 
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since  additional  thoughts  may  be  inserted  by  means  of  modifiers ,  or 

the  subject  or  verb  or  both  may  be  compound. 

The  simple  sentence  is ,  of  course ,  the  easiest  of  the  sentences 

to  construct.  Younger  children  seem  to  add  few  modifiers  as  in  these 

examples  from  grade  five  themes : 

We  packed  our  space  suits. 

I  saw  an  old  hut. 

A  grade  eight  student  wrote  a  simple  sentence  and  used  a  phrase  to  add 
an  idea  as: 

It  had  been  a  long,  cold  winter  with  over  three  feet  of  snow. 

A  grade  eleven  theme  contained  a  compound  subject: 

On  a  warm  summer  day,  my  parents,  sister,  Muriel,  my  brother 
and  his  wife  and  children  set  out  on  a  fishing  trip  to  Lake  Tauja. 

Compound  Sentence 

Two  simple  sentences  combined  into  one  creates  a  compound 
sentence.  The  joining  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  is  accomplished 
by  coordinating  conjunctions,  correlative  conjunctions  or  conjunctive 
adverbs;  or  the  connector  may  be  omitted  and  clauses  divided  by  a 
semicolon. 

The  definition  of  the  compound  sentence  by  various  grammarians 
is  essentially  similar.  Perrin  states  that  "A  compound  sentence 
contains  two  or  more  complete  statements  (that  is,  each  with  a  subject 
and  complete  verb)  of  coordinate  grammatical  value,  without  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause.*'  (1950).  Shaw  and  Shaffer  define  it  as  one  that 
"contains  two  or  more  independent  clauses."  (1952). 
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To  illustrate  the  compound  sentence,  two  examples,  the  first 
from  a  grade  five ,  the  second  from  a  grade  eleven  theme  are  given. 

They  showed  us  around  the  place,  and  then  we  left. 

The  sun  was  setting  on  the  western  horizon,  giving  touches  of 
pink,  blue,  fire  red  and  grey;  the  lake  rippled  lazily  in  reflections 
of  azure  and  green. 

Compound -Complex  Sentences 

An  additional  subordinate  thought  added  to  a  compound  sentence  is 
classified  as  a  compound-complex  sentence.  Leggett,  Mead,  and  Charvat, 
(195^  define  it  simply  as:  "A  compound-complex  sentence  contains  two 
or  more  main  clauses  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses . M  This  was 
accepted  as  the  criterion  for  this  study. 

Complex  Sentence 

Kierzek,  in  The  MacMil 1  an  Handbook  of  English  (195^) »  asserts 
that  "the  complex  sentence  has  at  least  one  main  clause ,  grammatically 
independent  and  able  to  stand  alone ,  and  one  or  more  dependent 
clauses."  Other  authorities  use  practically  the  same  definition. 

Perrin  (1950)  says ,  "the  use  of  subordinate  clauses  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  an  accurate  and  mature  style."  By  means  of  subordination, 
variety  in  sentence  structure  is  achieved,  and  the  choppy  sentence 
fault  is  overcome. 

The  number  of  well  constructed  complex  sentences  that  a  pupil 
writes  is  an  indication  of  growth  in  writing  ability.  The  following 
examples  have  been  extracted  from  grades  five,  eight,  and  eleven 
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When  we  came  back  the  next  morning  we  found  this. 

Then  everyone  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  wet  spring 
indeed. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  was  a  huge  camp  fire  around  which 
grotesque  creatures  were  dancing. 

Run-on  Sentences 

Sentences  which  are  complete  in  that  they  have  subjects  and  verbs , 
but  violate  rules  of  good  writing  are  often  found  in  students'  themes. 
Two  faults  which  are  prevalent  are:  the  use  of  the  comma  when  a 
conjunction  or  a  semicolon  should  be  used,  and  the  overloaded  sentence 
which  contains  too  many  conjunctions  particularly  and. 

These  two  errors  are  classified  differently  in  various  texts. 

The  first  is  usually  knox-m  as  the  comma  fault  or  splice  and  the  second, 
improper  coordination.  Perrin  (1950)  limits  the  run-on  sentence  to 
the  comma  fault.  He  says  "A  run-on  sentence  is  made  up  of  two  or  more 
grammatically  complete  sentences  written  as  one,  without  a  connective 
between  the  statements  and  punctuated  with  a  comma  or  with  no  mark  at 
all."  Wade,  Blossom,  and  Eaton  (1938)  define  the  run-on  sentence  as 
"stringing  together  of  thoughts  by  and  and  but. " 

Since  both  the  comma  splice  and  the  excessive  use  of  connectives 
are  found  in  children's  writing,  the  investigator  has  combined  the  two 
definitions  and  arbitrarily  called  the  two  types  of  errors  the  run-on 
sentence.  The  run-on  sentence  is  defined,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  as:  a  sentence  in  which  two  or  more  main  clauses  are  written 
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with  no  punctuation  or  with  only  a  comma  between  them,  or  when  the 
main  clauses  are  loosely  strung  together  by  and  and  but.  Some  examples 
of  the  run-on  sentence  taken  from  the  themes  analyzed  are  quoted  as 
examples : 

One  day  I  was  going  to  see  the  neighbor  boy,  it  was  an  hours 
walk  if  I  went  around  the  lake  and  a  half  an  hours  walk  through 
the  woods ,  so  I  took  a  chance  and  went  through  the  woods ,  and 
of  corse  I  went  and  got  lost  it  took  me  about  two  hours  to 
find  my  way  again. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  the  house  it  was  three  miles  away  I 
ran  for  it. 

Later  on  when  we  were  playing  we  heard  a  crash  and  we 
ran  into  the  other  room  and  the  glass  jar  was  broken 
and  I  thought  the  cat  had  broken  it. 


Loose  and  Periodic  Sentences 

"A  sentence  in  which  the  meaning  is  not  completed  until  the  end 
is  called  periodic;  a  sentence  which  continues  after  the  main  statement 
is  complete  is  called  loose."  (Perrin,  1950)*  The  loose  sentence  is 
characteristic  of  our  conversation;  a  periodic  sentence  is  encountered 
in  formal  writing.  In  the  loose  sentence  modifiers  are  placed  after 
the  main  clause  is  completed;  in  the  periodic  sentence  the  modifiers 
are  placed  at  the  beginning  and  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is 
withheld  till  the  end.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  loose  sentence  to 
be  long,  and  the  periodic  short. 

Two  sentences,  chosen  from  one  of  the  themes  analysed,  illustrates 
the  periodic  sentence  followed  by  a  loose  sentence: 

Through  the  dusk  of  the  evening  and  the  scattered  trees ,  I  saw 
an  old  log  house.  This  brought  me  to  my  senses  and  I  ran  to  it, 
hoping  just  anything. 
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Balanced  Sentences 

"A  balanced  sentence  is  one  in  which  several  parts  are  of  similar 
length  and  structure.’1  (Shaw  and  Shaffer,  1952).  A  more  specific 
definition,  which  is  used  in  this  study,  is  from  Perrin:  "When  the 
parallel  locutions ,  especially  the  clauses ,  of  a  sentence  are 
noticeably  equal  in  length  and  similar  in  movement,  the  sentence  is 
called  balanced."  (1950) • 

A  balanced  sentence  gives  variety  in  writing.  It  is  useful  in 
emphasizing  contrasts  and  comparisons.  In  its  simplest  form  the 
balanced  sentence  has  a  pivot  and  the  words ,  phrases  or  clauses  are 
arranged  on  either  side  in  such  a  way  that  the  sentence  is  balanced 
on  this  central  point.  Pupils  do  not  make  excessive  use  of  this 
structure  but  two  examples  have  been  selected  for  illustration. 

Look  for  the  signs;  figure  out  the  directions. 

The  lazy  morning  was  startled  by  the  roar  of  the  motor,  and 
the  white  water  churned  to  an  awakening. 

Stylistic  Devices 

Our  language  would  be  very  drab  and  dull  if  written  or  spoken  as 
simply  subject-verb-object.  Thus  we  have  words ,  phrases ,  clauses  and 
modifiers  to  enrich  the  bare  thought.  Some  of  these,  which  for  brevity 
in  designating  have  been  termed  stylistic  devices,  have  been  chosen 
for  analysis  in  this  study.  The  items  included  in  this  category  are: 
words  in  series  ,  parallelism ,  appositive ,  participial  phrase  and 


. 


, 
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parenthetical  construction. 

Words  in  Series 

"A  series  may  consist  of  words,  phrases,  or  clauses.  A  series 
must  have  at  least  three  members.11  (Kierzek,  195^0  •  A  few  examples 
from  the  themes  analyzed  are:  pink ,  blue ,  grey  and  fire  red;  the 
time ,  patience ,  or  nerve;  time,  effort ,  and  assistance;  strange , 
sucking ,  gurgling  sound. 

Parallelism 

"Parallelism  is  the  use  of  the  same  structural  form  for  ideas 
of  equal  value."  (Shaw  and  Shaffer,  1952).  Parallelism  is  used  to 
unify  and  to  clarify  a  sentence  to  make  it  more  effective.  If 
these  parallel  clauses  are  of  equal  length  the  sentence  is  considered 
balanced. 

Three  examples  from  the  analysed  themes  are: 

.  the  butterflies  were  dancing,  birds  were  singing. 

.....  rolled  up  our  slacks ,  got  the  bucket  and  rags ,  and 
started  to  . 

.  over  the  stone  road,  and  up  the  steep  grade  . 


Appositive 

The  appositive  is  an  inserted  idea  to  add  to  the  thought  of  the 
sentence ,  when  the  thought  is  not  important  enough  to  stand  as  a 
clause.  The  appositive  is  set  off  by  commas  and  stands  directly 
after  the  word  it  modifies.  The  definition  of  appositive  is  "a 
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word  used  to  limit  or  qualify  the  meaning  of  another  word ,  to  add  to 
its  meaning  or  to  emphasize  it."  (Kierzek,  195*0  •  The  appositive 
may  be  a  single  word  or  have  modifiers  as:  my  cousin,  Edgar  Jonson; 

We ,  four  adventurous  youngsters ,  .... 

Parenthetical  Construction 

"The  parenthetical  expression  is  an  inserted  expression  which 
interrupts  the  thought  of  the  sentence."  (Leggett,  Mead  and  Charvat, 
195*0  •  This  includes  such  coordinate  conjunctions  as:  however, 
therefore,  moreover;  and  such  words  as:  also,  perhaps :  and  phrases 
such  as:  I  suppose ,  as  it  were.  This  was  taken  as  the  criterion  for 
this  study. 

Participial  Phrase 

The  participial  phrase  is  another  method  of  subordination.  "A 
participial  phrase  consists  of  a  participle ,  its  complement  if  it  has 
one,  and  any  modifiers  of  the  phrase  or  any  of  its  parts."  (Kierzek, 
195*0  •  It  is  used  as  an  adjective  and  must  be  close  to  the  noun  it 
modifies,  otherwise  the  fault  is  known  as  "dangling  participle." 

In  students*  writing  the  use  of  the  phrase  is  almost  always  as  a 
modifier  of  the  subject.  An  example  taken  from  one  of  the  themes 
is : 

Driving  up  alongside  the  old  house ,  we  could  hear  the  old 
shutters  creaking  as  the  wind  blew  softly  through  the  trees. 
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Adverb  Clause 

An  adverb  clause  is  defined  as  "a  clause  used  to  modify  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  or  an  adverb.”  (Kierzek,  195^).  The  nine  different 
relationships:  time,  place,  cause,  purpose,  result,  condition, 
concession,  manner  and  comparison,  are  introduced  by  a  wide 
variety  of  connectives.  Some  of  these  are:  when,  where,  because, 
in  order  that,  so  that,  if,  although,  as  than. 

Two  examples  of  sentences  containing  adverbial  clauses  taken 
from  the  themes  are: 

Far  across  the  lake  a  lone  motor  boat  hummed  as  it  took 
its  last  lap  for  the  evening. 

T:tfhen  we  got  home  the  people  all  wanted  to  know  what 
happened . 

Noun  Clause 

"A  noun  clause  is  a  construction  having  a  subject  and  a  finite 
verb,  and  functioning  in  a  sentence  as  a  noun.”  (Perrin,  1950)*  Quite 
frequently  noun  clauses  are  introduced  by,  that ,  what,  and  forms  of 
who.  Since  a  noun  clause  functions  as  a  noun,  it  may  be  the  subject, 
object,  or  complement  of  a  verb;  or  an  object  of  a  preposition  or 
verbal;  or  an  appositive.  The  following  examples,  from  the  analysed 
themes,  illustrates  the  noun  clause: 

I  was  almost  convinced  that  I  would  never  have  the  time, 
patience,  or  nerve  to  carry  it  out. 

I  knew  that  this  was  the  vast,  terrible  killer  quicksand. 
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Adjective  Clause 

"An  adjective  clause  modifies  a  noun  or  pronoun."  (Leggett, 
Mead,  Charvat,  195^0  •  Adjective  clauses  are  introduced  by  relative 
pronouns,  who ,  which ,  that;  subordinating  conjunctions,  when,  where , 
why  (when  the  clause  modifies  a  noun) ;  prepositional  phrases ,  in 
whom ,  in  which;  and  sometimes  have  no  connective.  Some  selected 
examples  are: 

.  roses  and  violets  which  of  course  the  children  had 

to  pick. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  was  a  huge  campfire. 

The  time  of  which  I  am  thinking  was  a  summer  Sunday. 

Concluding  Statement 

Six  different  authorities  were  used  for  selecting  the  criteria. 
It  was  felt  that  discussion  and  comparison  of  definitions ,  with 
examples  from  the  themes ,  would  be  helpful  in  the  analysis  of  the 
data  and  in  the  readers  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  study. 


. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ANALYSIS  OF  GRADE  FIVE  THEMES 


The  general  impression  of  the  themes  in  grade  five  was  that  the 
pupils  wished  to  tell  their  story.  Their  teachers  all  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  children  enjoyed  writing  the  themes.  The  paragraph, 
which  follows  from  one  of  the  better  themes ,  was  selected  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  writing  ability  of  a  grade  five  student. 

We  rode  into  the  trees  to  get  some  shade ,  when  a  flash  of  gray 
went  right  between  Kite's  legs.  She  reared  a  little,  and  Diane  slid 
off.  David  was  clinging  to  his  horses  mane  for  dear  life.  He  said 
he  bet  it  was  a  coyote,  and  that  it  had  a  nest  close  by.  We  got 
down  to  look ,  and  David  shoved  his  hand  into  the  bush ,  and  pulled 
out  a  bit  of  gray  fur.  It  was  a  baby  coyote! 

The  method  of  handling  the  theme  was  concrete ,  and  the  better 
themes  were  based  largely  upon  actual  incidents.  Few  themes  in  the 
sample  were  treated  as  fanciful  tales;  all  were  stories  of  true 
experiences ,  or  stories  which  the  pupils  apparently  thought  were 
true.  Children  in  certain  schools  evidently  had  had  similar 
experiences;  for  example,  several  students  told  the  same  fish 
stories;  others  in  different  schools  told  the  same  bear  stories. 

The  themes  were ,  on  the  whole ,  neat  in  appearance ,  and  the 
writing  legible.  Evidently  the  pupil  had  tried  to  tell  the  story  to 
the  best  of  his  ability. 


« 

. 
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1.  Analysis  According  to  Sentence  Structure 


TABLE  III 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SENTENCES  IN  FORTY 
GRADE  FIVE  THEMES 
(430  SENTENCES) 


Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

Compound- 

Complex 

Number 

193 

108 

90 

39 

Percentage 

44.9 

25.1 

20.9 

9.1 

Apparently  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  sentences  written  in  grade 
five  themes  are  simple  sentences ,  containing  one  subject  and  one 
predicate.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  or  slightly  more  than  one-half  as 
many,  are  compound  sentences  having  two  independent  clauses.  Thus, 
the  total  percentage  of  sentences  using  only  independent  clauses  is 
seventy  per  cent. 

Of  the  sentences  using  subordinate  clauses  twenty-one  per  cent 
are  complex,  having  one  main  clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate 
clauses;  nine  per  cent  are  compound -complex  containing  two  or  more 
main  clauses  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses.  Thus,  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  sentences  contained  subordinate  clauses. 

The  grade  five  students  in  this  sample,  then,  wrote  seventy  per 
cent  of  their  sentences  as  independent  statements  and  thirty  per  cent 


as  sentences  with  subordination. 


t 
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All  of  the  compound  sentences  in  this  sample  used  the  connectives: 
and,  but,  or.  The  majority  of  these  sentences  were  poorly  constructed, 
stringing  the  thoughts  on  and  on  by  the  use  of  the  three  conjunctions 
mentioned.  These  run-on  sentences  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  study. 

2.  Analysis  of  Kinds  of  Subordinate  Clauses 

The  complex  and  compound-complex  sentences  were  analysed  for  the 
number  of  noun,  adjective  and  adverbial  clauses.  This  was  converted 
into  the  percentage  of  each  type  over  the  total  number  of  clauses. 

Then,  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  the  amount  of  subordination, 
the  percentage  of  each  kind  of  clause  in  terms  of  the  total  number 
of  sentences  was  compiled. 

The  table  below  tabulates  these  results . 

TABLE  I V 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CLAUSES  IN  GRADE  FIVE 
SAMPLE  OF  FORT!  THEMES 
(159  CLAUSES) 


Tvoe  of  clause 

Number  of 
clauses 

Per  cent  of 
clauses 

Percentage 
of  sentences 

Noun 

38    

23.9 

8.8 

Adjective 

9 

5.6  .  . 

2.1 

Adverb 

112 

 70.5  .   

26.3 

Total 

152 

100.0 

37.2 

. ! 


. 


• 
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The  students  in  this  sample  of  grade  five  themes  write  two  and 
one -half  times  as  many  adverbial  clauses  as  the  noun  and  adjective 
clauses  combined.  The  adverbial  clauses  were  mostly  of  time  and  place. 

The  adjective  clause  apparently  was  written  with  the  least 
frequency.  It  would  appear  that  students  in  this  grade  have  not 
learned  to  use  the  relative  clause  as  a  means  of  adding  information 
about  nouns. 

The  noun  clauses  were  either  complements  of  the  verb  "to  be,"  or 
objects  of  such  verbs  as  "to  think"  and  "to  say*"  One  example  is: 

As  we  walked  I  was  thinking  it  would  be  fun  to  see  a  moose. 

Conversation  was  frequently  used  in  this  sample  and  often  this 
involved  the  noun  clause  as: 

Later  on  we  were  going  quite  fast  when  us  children  hollered 
"Daddy  there's  a  moose." 


3.  Variety  in  Sentences 


A  comparison  in  the  frequency  in  the  use  of  the  loose  and 
periodic  sentence  is  shown  in  Table  V  below. 


TABLE  V 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  USE  OF  LOOSE,  AND  PERIODIC 
SENTENCES  IN  GRADE  FIVE  THEMES 
(430  SENTENCES) 


Loose 

Periodic 

Number 

423 

7 

Percentage 

98.4 

1.6 

. 


- 
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It  seems  that  students  in  grade  five ,  according  to  this  sample , 
write  practically  all  of  their  sentences  as  loose  sentences.  They 
are  writing  as  they  would  speak,  placing  the  modifiers  of  the  subject, 
if  there  are  any,  first,  then  the  subject  followed  by  the  verb.  They 
are  apparently  having  too  much  difficulty  in  expressing  their  thoughts 
in  an  organized  way  to  achieve  the  kind  of  variety  that  the  occasional 
periodic  sentence  might  give. 

There  were  seven  periodic  sentences  in  the  total  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  sentences.  A  typical  example  taken  from  one  of  the  themes 
is:  On  the  planet  were  little  men. 

The  use  of  the  balanced  sentence  may  provide  another  measure  of 
variety  in  sentences.  Table  VI  indicates  the  number  and  percentage 
of  balanced  sentences  in  the  grade  five  themes. 

TABLE  VI 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  BALANCED  SENTENCES 
IN  FORTY  GRADE  FIVE  THEMES 
(430  SENTENCES) 


Number 

2 

Percentage 

Qii - - 

There  were  only  two  balanced  sentences  in  the  sample,  neither  of 
them  good  sentences.  One  of  these  is:  The  old  mother  bear  ran  into 
the  bush,  the  little  bear  trotted  behind  the  mother.  A1  though- 
balanced  around  the  comma,  this  is  a  run-on  sentence  as  it  contains 


the  comma  splice. 
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It  appears ,  from  this  sample ,  that  the  grade  five  students  do 
not  write  balanced  sentences.  Evidently  they  are  not  yet  ready  to 
vary  their  sentences  by  this  means. 

4.  Stylistic  Devices 

As  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  "Criteria  for  Evaluation," 
stylistic  devices  included  the  following:  Words  in  series,  parallelism, 
appositive,  participial  construction,  and  the  parenthetical  construction. 
Table  VTI  tabulates  the  total  of  each  of  these  categories  and  the 
percentage  of  each  in  four  hundred  and  thirty  sentences. 

TABLE  VII 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SELECTED  STYLISTIC  DEVICES 
IN  THE  FORTY  GRADE  FIVE  THEMES 
(430  SENTENCES) 


Categories 

Total 

Percentage 

Words  in  series 

6 

1.4 

Parallelism 

.  5 

1.1 

Appositive 

.  5  .  .. 

1.1 

Participial 

20 

.  4.7 

Parenthetical 

0 

0 

Total 

2L 

8.3, 

■  . 

. 
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From  this  data  it  appears  that  the  students  in  grade  five 
have  little  idea  of  how  to  improve  their  sentences  by  any  of  these 
techniques.  Constant  referral  by  the  investigator  to  the  established 
criteria  was  necessary  to  insure  precise  assessment.  There  were  five 
weak  illustrations  of  parallelism,  one  of  which  was:  We  went  to  the 
river  to  have  a  drink  and  to  rest  a  bit.  The  appositive  was  rarely 
used  and  no  example  of  parenthetical  construction  was  found  in  any 
of  the  themes  in  grade  five. 


5.  Run-on  Sentences 

Many  sentences  in  the  sample  were,  according  to  the  established 
criterion,  of  the  run-on  variety.  This  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  on  sentence  analysis  according  to  structure  in  connection 
with  compound  sentences.  To  simply  indicate  that  these  sentences 
were  compound  or  compound -complex  or  complex  seemed  to  present  an 
untrue  picture  of  children's  writing.  Hence,  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  analyse  these  run-on  structures  in  a  separate  section. 

The  table  which  follows  indicates  the  total  number  of  run-on 
sentences  in  the  sample  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
sentences. 


TABLE  VIII 

TOTAL  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  RUN-ON  SENTENCES 
IN  FORTY  GRADE  FIVE  THEMES 
(430  SENTENCES) 


Total 

41 

Percentage 

. 
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The  table  indicates  that  almost  ten  per  cent  of  all  the 
sentences  in  the  sample  are  run-on.  Referring  to  Table  III  there  are 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  simple  sentences.  Since  simple  sentences 
are  rarely  run-on,  this  leaves  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  sentences  in  which  the  run-on  error  appears. 

The  compound  sentence  usually  contains  the  most  run-on  errors. 
Again  referring  to  Table  III  there  are  one  hundred  and  eight  compound 
sentences  in  this  sample.  It  was  felt  that  the  computing  of  the 
number  and  percentage  of  run-on  sentences  among  these  would  be  valuable 
information  for  the  teachers  of  grade  five.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
table  which  follows. 


TABLE  IX 

TOTAL.  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  RUN-ON  SENTENCES 
IN  THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCES  IN  THE 
FORTI  GRADE  FIVE  THMES 
(108  SENTENCES) 


Total 

40 

Percentage 

 37-03 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  compound  sentences  appear  to  have 
the  run-on  error.  Comparing  Table  VIII  and  Table  IX  reveals  that 
forty  of  the  forty -one  run-on  sentences  were  in  the  compound 
structures.  The  error,  which  was  not  in  the  compound  sentence,  had 
an  adverbial  clause  of  time  introduced  by  the  connective,  when.  This 


occurred  in  an  above  average  theme. 


0 


6.  Sentence  Fragments 
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Although  the  professional  writer  may  use  the  fragment  deliberately, 
the  student  likely  uses  it  as  a  result  of  carelessness  or  of  ignorance 
of  complete  sentences.  According  to  the  criterion  the  sentence  fragment 
is  a  sentence  part  which  does  not  convey  a  coherent  idea  to  the  reader. 

Since  the  sentence  fragment  was  not  considered  as  a  sentence ,  it 
was  considered  necessary,  in  order  to  see  the  complete  picture  of  the 
pupils’  writing,  to  make  a  separate  analysis  of  these.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  following  table  and  discussion. 

TABLE  X 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  SENTENCE  FRAGMENTS 
IN  THE  FORTY  GRADE  FIVE  THEMES 
(430  SENTENCES) 


Number 

Percentage 

Sentence  Fragments 

1JL 

3 

Five  of  the  thirteen  sentence  fragments  are  listed  below  to 

indicate  the  type  of  fragments  written. 

One  day  as  I  was  running  down  the  road. 

When  we  came  home  from  Grande  Prairie. 

After  we  got  them  back  in  our  own  land. 

When  we  were  coming  up  from  the  woods. 

When  my  brother  and  I  were  playing  in  grampas  bam. 

It  appears  that  the  grade  five  students  have  difficulty  in  writing 

complete  sentences  if  they  begin  with  a  subordinate  conjunction.  The 


. 

. 


t 
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connective  when  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  sentence  fragment 
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error. 


7.  Summary  of  the  Chapter 

The  themes  of  the  grade  five  children  in  this  investigation 
yielded  the  following  information  about  the  constructions  used: 

1.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  sentences  were 
simple . 

2.  All  sentences  were  loose. 

3.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  subordinate  clauses 
were  adverbial. 

4.  There  were  only  a  few  participial  phrases. 

5.  There  were  approximately  thirty-seven  subordinate 
clauses  in  every  one  hundred  sentences. 

6.  A  high  frequency  of  the  compound  sentences  were 
run-on. 

7.  There  were  approximately  three  sentence  fragments 
for  every  one  hundred  sentences. 


.  -  - '  *1 
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CHAPTER  VI 


ANALYSIS  OF  GRADE  EIGHT  THEMES 

One  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  grade  eight  themes  in  this 
sample  was  the  originality  of  the  title.  Even  though  the  topic 
assigned,  "An  Unusual  Adventure,"  appeared  as  the  title  in  several 
themes,  most  of  the  titles  were  original,  short  and  challenging. 
Titles  such  as  "Hidden  Waters"  and  "Buried  Treasure"  are  thought 
provoking  and  appealing.  The  title,  too,  in  many  cases,  was  repeated 
in  the  theme,  and,  frequently,  in  the  concluding  sentence. 

In  many  of  the  themes  there  seemed  to  be  a  definite  attempt  to 
construct  a  good  beginning  and  concluding  sentence.  One  student 
began  his  theme  with: 

When  cool  fall  winds  begin  to  blow  and  the  snow  drifts  down 
from  leaden  skies  the  Bighorn  sheep  move  down  from  the  mountains 
and  into  the  valleys  where  there  is  shelter  and  sufficient  food. 

1.  Analysis  According  to  Sentence  Structure 

TABLE  XI 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SENTENCES  IN  THIRTY-FIVE 
GRADE  EIGHT  THEMES 
(311  SENTENCES) 


Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

""Cot  n^oTri  ia  ■  ■ 

Complex 

Number 

92 

73 

102 

44 

Percentage 

29.6 

23.4 

22.8 

14.1 

<  , 


. 
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Apparently  grade  eight  students  write  a  larger  percentage  of 
complex  sentences  than  those  of  any  other  type.  "When  combined  with 
the  compound -complex  the  total  amount  of  subordination  is  forty- 
seven  per  cent. 

Combining  the  simple  and  compound  sentences ,  and  comparing  this 
with  the  combined  complex  and  compound -complex  the  ratio ,  from  this 
data,  is  53*^7.  Thus,  the  subordination  is  almost  as  great  as  the 
number  of  sentences  with  independent  clauses.  It  seems  that  the 
students  in  grade  eight  are  emphasizing  clausal  subordination.  Is 
this  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  complex  and  compound -complex 
sentences  in  junior  high  school,  or  is  it  a  result  of  maturation, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two? 

The  compound  sentence  still  remains  poorly  constructed.  Of  the 
seventy-three  compound  sentences  forty  were  run-on.  Thus ,  almost 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  compound  sentences  are  not  really  correct 
sentences . 

As  in  grade  five,  some  of  the  structures  were  so  involved  that 
the  writer  found  it  difficult  to  place  them  in  any  category.  For 
example,  it  is  clearly  incorrect  to  call  the  following  flow  of 
unrelated  ideas  a  compound -complex  sentence,  yet  in  what  other 
category  can  one  place  it? 

The  boys  had  caught  a  snake ,  and  they  thought  that  they  would 
find  us  girls  and  chase  us  so  they  hunted  for  us  and  found  us  where 
we  were. 


• 
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2.  Analysis  of  Kinds  of  Subordinate  Clauses 
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TABLE  XII 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CLAUSES  IN  THE  GRADE  SIGHT 
SAMPLE  OF  THIRTY-FIVE  THEMES 
(186  CLAUSES) 


Type  of 

- -  m  „  i—L-rf 

Per  cent  of 

-7-,-wt.ijr  — - - — 

Per  cent  of 

clause 

Number 

total  clauses 

sentences 

Noun 

.  4 5 

24.2 

14.4 

Adjective 

29 

15*5 .... 

9.3 

Adverb 

112 

60.2 

36.0 

Total 

186 

99.9 

59.7 

From  Table  XII,  it  seems  that  in  the  themes  of  the  grade  eight 
pupils  in  this  sample,  sixty  per  cent  of  the  clauses  are  adverbial, 
twenty- four  are  noun  and  fifteen  per  cent  are  adjectival.  The 
percentage  of  noun  and  adjective  clauses  is  greater  than  that  for 
grade  five ,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  number  of  adverbial 
clauses.  Thus,  a  more  varied  type  of  subordination  is  being 
achieved. 

Some  of  the  sentences  appeared  to  have  more  than  one  type  of 
subordinate  clause.  For  example,  the  following  sentence  contains  an 
adverbial  and  a  noun  clause: 

As  we  rowed  out  onto  the  lake,  Robert  suggested  that  we 
should  go  onto  the  other  side  and  stand  on  the  bank. 


. 


* 
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The  next  example  has  both  an  adverbial  and  an  adjectival  clause; 

When  the  nine  competing  boats  turned  sharply  at  the  first  marker, 
it  caused  a  rolling  wave  that  quickly  overturned  our  small  boat. 


3.  Variety  in  Sentences 


TABLE  XIII 

COMPARISON  OF  'THE  USE  OF  LOOSE,  AND  PERIODIC 
SENTENCES  IN  GRADS  EIGHT  THEMES 
(311  SENTENCES) 


Loose 

Periodic 

Number 

..  3P4  

.7  . 

Percentage 

JLJ 

Loose  sentences  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  writing  of 
grade  eight  students.  Even  though  many  of  the  compound  sentences, 
as  mentioned  above ,  were  ineffective ,  yet  there  were  numerous 
illustrations  of  good  structure.  The  two  loose  sentences,  reproduced 
below,  are  illustrations  selected  from  the  themes. 

There  had  been  no  rain  throughout  the  entire  month  of  July, 
so  you  can  imagine  our  surprise  when  we  found  large  mud-holes  in 
the  centre  of  the  trail. 

Then  it  stood  about  two  and  a  half  feet  tall  with  a  grey 
body,  long  neck  and  thin  legs. 


. 
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NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  BALANCED  SENTENCES 
IN  THIRTY-FIVE  GRADE  SIGHT  THEMES 
(311  SENTENCES) 


Number 

2 

Percentage 

..  ,Q^Z 

It  appears  that  the  grade  eight  students  do  not  use  the  balanced 
sentence  to  secure  variety  in  their  themes. 

4.  Stylistic  Devices 

TABLE  XV 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SELECTED  STYLISTIC  DEVICES 
IN  THE  THIRTY-FIVE  GRADE  EIGHT  THEMES 
(311  SENTENCES) 


Categories 

Total 

Percentage 

Words  in  series 

8 

2.2 

Parallelism 

9 

2.6 

Appositive 

7 

2.3 

Participial 

28 

9.0 

Parenthetical 

5 

1.6 

Total 

57. 

17.7 

Table  XV  indicates  that ,  in  this  sample ,  none  of  these  devices 


is  used  to  any  great  extent.  Words  in  series,  parallelism,  appositive , 
and  the  parenthetical  construction  seem  to  be  written  with  almost 


. 


. 


. 
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equal  frequency.  The  participial  phrase,  however,  has  a  frequency 
almost  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  device. 

Five  parenthetical  constructions  were  found  in  this  grade  eight 
sample,  while  in  the  grade  five  themes  there  were  none. 

Since  few  of  these  devices  were  used,  grade  eight  students  must 
be  employing  other  methods  to  make  their  writing  expressive.  The 
question  arises  as  to  what  these  are.  Gould  it  be  modifiers, 
connotative  words ,  or  vivid  verbs? 

5.  Run-on  Sentences 

In  this  sample,  the  run-on  sentence  error  still  appears.  The 
total  and  percentage  of  these  is  indicated  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  XVI 

TOTAL  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  RUN-ON  SENTENCES 
IN  THIRTY-FIVE  GRADE  EIGHT  THEMES 
(311  SENTENCES) 


Total 

...45 

Percentage 

14.4 

The  data  from  this  sample  indicates  that  a  high  frequency 
(fourteen  per  cent)  of  all  the  sentences  were  written  as  run-on. 

The  students  in  grade  eight  appear  to  have  so  much  to  write  about 
that  they  write  on  and  on  without  considering  whether  the  structure 
is  correct  or  not.  As  in  grade  five,  the  majority  of  the  run-on 


* 
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sentences  seemed  to  be  compound  sentences.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  percentage  of  compound  sentences  that  were  run-on. 

TABLE  XVII 

TOTAL.  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  RUN-ON  SENTENCES 
IN  THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCES  IN  THE 
THIRTY-FIVE  GRADE  EIGHT  THEMES 
(73  SENTENCES) 


Total 

40 

Percentage 

54.8 

The  grade  eight  students  in  this  investigation  wrote  approximately 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  their  compound  sentences  as  run-on.  In  this 
sample  there  were  seventy-three  compound  sentences  and  forty  of  them 
were  run-on.  Furthermore,  there  were  forty-five  run-on  sentences  and 
forty  of  these  occurred  in  the  compound  sentences . 

6.  Sentence  Fragments 

TABLE  XVIII 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  SENTENCE  FRAGMENTS 
IN  THE  THIRTY -FIVE  GRADE  EIGHT  THESES 
(311  SENTENCES) 

Number  Percentage 

Sentence  Fragments  8_ 2.5 


This  analysis  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  students  in  grade 
eight  still  write  some  of  their  thought  as  sentence  fragments.  Eight 
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fragments  were  found  in  the  sample.  Six  of  these  were  found  in  the 
below  average  themes  ,  two  in  the  average ,  and  none  in  the  above  average 
group . 

The  sentence  fragment  error  in  these  themes  was  similar  to  that 
in  the  sample  from  grade  five.  For  convenience  of  comparison  some  of 
these  are  listed. 

When  there  was  about  two  feet  of  snow  left,  with  the  roads 
covered  with  water  and  creeks  full  as  possible. 

Which  was  called  Chilaka  Lake  for  a  holiday. 

When  my  brother  Jackie  was  what  was  going  on. 

Next  was  to  grinding  of  the  valves. 

When  in  the  distance  we  seen  a  moving  object. 


7.  Summary  of  the  Chapter 


The  grade  eight  themes  seem  to  indicate: 

1.  There  are  more  complex  sentences  than  any 
other  type  according  to  structure. 

2.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  their  sentences  are 
written  with  subordinate  clauses. 

3.  Most  sentences  are  loose  sentences. 

4.  The  participial  phrase  is  written  more 
frequently  than  any  other  stylistic  device. 

5.  Sixty  clauses  are  written  in  one  hundred 
sentences;  thirty-six  of  these  are  adverbial, 
fifteen  noun,  and  nine  adjectival. 

6.  There  are  a  few  sentence  fragments. 

7.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  compound  sentences 
contain  the  run-on  error. 


' 


CHAPTER  VII 


ANALYSIS  OF  GRADE  ELEVEN  THEMES 


A  preliminary  reading  of  the  grade  eleven  themes  created  the 
genei al  impression  that  the  students  were  writing  in  a  fairly  mature 
manner.  The  vocabulary,  sentence  structure,  appearance,  content,  and 
organization  appeared  to  be  far  superior  to  those  of  the  other  two 
grades  analysed.  Words  and  phrases  such  as:  fateful  day;  dismal; 
clusters  of  high  towering  trees ;  rippled  lazily;  to  shimmer  with 
saffron  light:  wind  whipped  savagely;  are  more  expressive  of  ideas 
and  pictures  than  are  the  more  general:  wonderful;  showed:  know; 
crashing;  started  running;  very  .lumpy ;  found  in  the  grade  five  themes , 
or  with  such  words  as:  cold  winter;  long  period;  disappear;  finished; 
rolling  under;  in  the  grade  eight  sample. 

1.  Analysis  According  to  Sentence  Structure 

TABLE  XIX 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SENTENCES  IN  FORTY -FOUR 
GRADE  ELEVEN  THEMES 
(368  SENTENCES) 


Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

Compound- 

Complex 

Number 

135 

76 

102 

55 

Percentage 

36.6 

20.7 

2Z^Z 

15.0 

{  -  «  ’•  •  •  ,  . 
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Although  the  simple  sentence  still  seems  to  be  the  most  popular, 
the  complex  sentence  is  increasing  in  frequency  of  use.  Forty- three 
per  cent  of  all  the  sentences  used  in  these  themes  contain  subordinate 
clauses.  Comparing  the  percentage  of  sentences  with  independent  clauses 
with  those  with  dependent  clauses  the  ratio  is  57*43. 

These  figures  are  close  to  those  of  Stormzand  (1924)  mentioned  in 
the  chapter  on  "Related  Studies."  He  found  that  almost  thirty-nine 
per  cent  of  sentences  are  simple,  seventeen  per  cent  compound,  and 
forty-four  per  cent  have  subordinate  clauses. 

Although  there  were  some  run-on  sentences  among  them,  the  compound 
sentence  was  fairly  well  constructed.  The  following  is  illustrative  of 
many  very  effective  compound  sentences: 

The  wind  whipped  savagely  at  the  corners  of  my  thin  night-shirt, 
and  the  nocturnal  sounds  of  the  jungle  drifted  to  me  from  afar. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  sentences  were  compound-complex.  Many  of 
these  were  quite  effective  as  in  the  following  example: 

There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky;  the  butterflies  were  dancing; 
birds  were  singing;  and  from  the  forest  came  the  whisper  of  the  wind 
as  it  passed  through  the  golden  red  leaves. 

Notice  the  use  of  the  connective  therefore  in  the  sentence 
which  follows: 

My  friend  knew  more  about  shooting  the  gun  than  I  did,  therefore 
she  carried  the  gun  and  I  the  box  of  shells. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  grade  eleven  students,  in  this 
sample,  are  using  connectives  other  than:  and ,  but ,  and  or. 


. 
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2.  Analysis  of  Kinds  of  Subordinate  Clauses 
This  sample  contained  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  clauses  in 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  sentences.  Table  XX  indicates  the 
distribution  of  these  clauses  as  noun,  adjectival  or  adverbial. 

TABLE  XX 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CLAUSES  IN  THE  GRADE  ELEVEN 
SAMPLE  OF  FORTY-FOUR  THEMES 
(237  CLAUSES) 


Number 
of  clauses 

Per  cent  of 
total  clauses 

Per  cent  of 
sentences 

Noun 

64 

27.0 

17.4 

Adjective 

50 

21.1 

13.3 

Adverb 

123 

51.8 

33.4 

Total 

237 

_ 

64.1 

The  table  shows  that  the  student  in  these  grade  eleven  classes 
writes  all  three  types  of  subordinate  clauses.  That  he  is  varying 
his  subordination  appears  to  be  evident  from  the  column  which  shows 
the  per  cent  of  total  clauses.  Although  the  adverbial  clause  has 
the  highest  frequency  of  use,  the  combined  adjectival  and  noun 
clauses  seem  to  be  approaching  the  adverb  clause  in  popularity. 

The  third  column  indicates  that  sixty-four  per  cent  of  the 
sentences  contain  a  subordinate  clause.  On  the  basis  of  these  data 
one  would  expect  to  find  that  half  of  the  sixty-four  clauses  would 
be  adverbial,  and  the  other  half  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
noun  and  adjective  clauses. 


* 
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The  complex  sentence  often  contained  two  subordinate  clauses 

and  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  well  constructed.  The  following 

sentence  contains  an  adjective  clause: 

Soon  we  came  upon  an  old  bridge  and  a  small  stream  which 
glittered  and  shone  in  the  warm  rays  of  sunlight. 

The  noun  clause  in  the  next  sentence  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence: 

What  began  as  a  usual  camping  night  last  summer  was  far  from 
ordinary . 


3«  Variety  in  Sentences 


By  far  the  larger  number  of  sentences  in  this  sample  are  loose. 
Apparently  the  students  in  grade  eleven  have  little  or  no  understanding 
of  the  use  of  the  periodic  sentence.  The  table  below  indicates  the 
number  and  percentage  of  loose  and  periodic  sentences. 


TABLE  XXI 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  USE  OF  LOOSE,  AND  PERIODIC 
SENTENCES  IN  GRADE  ELEVEN  THEMES 
(368  SENTENCES) 


Loose 

Periodic 

Number 

364 

4 

Percentage 

1.0 

Although  there  were  few  periodic  sentences  in  the  themes ,  there 
were  numerous  examples  of  good  loose  sentences.  The  following  sentence 


. 
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seems  to  give  the  impression  of  speed: 

In  a  haphazard  way  we  tumbled  over  the  water,  tipping  and 
turning,  playing  a  risky  game  with  the  rocks. 

The  next  sentence,  although  long,  seems  to  be  building  up 

suspense  in  the  reader’s  mind: 

For  what  seemed  like  hours  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot, 
petrified  with  fear;  straining  my  eyes  to  pierce  the  darkness 
which  enfolded  me  like  a  damp,  thick  blanket;  knowing  that  there 
was  no  one  to  turn  to,  nowhere  I  could  go. 


TABLE  XXII 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  BALANCED  SENTENCES 
IN  FORTY-FOUR  GRADE  ELEVEN  THEMES 
(368  SENTENCES) 


Number 

8 

Percentage 

2.1 

Apparently  the  grade  eleven  students  do  not  use  the  balanced 
sentence  in  their  themes.  In  the  data  analysed,  there  were  only 
eight  balanced  sentences.  In  percentage  this  means  that  only  two 
per  cent  of  the  sentences  contained  balanced  structure . 


4.  Stylistic  Devices 


, 

. 

, 
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TABLE  XXIII 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SELECTED  STYLISTIC  DEVICES 
IN  THE  FORTY-FOUR  GRADE  ELEVEN  THEMES 
(368  SENTENCES) 


Categories 

Total 

Percentage 

Words  in  series 

40 

10.9 

Parallelism 

42 

11.4 

Appositive 

7  

1.9 

Participial 

.  .  .  78  . 

21.2 

Parenthetical 

26 

7.0 

Total 

193 

52.4 

From  this  data  it  seems  that  all  the  selected  devices  are  being 
used.  From  the  second  column  of  the  table  it  appears  that  in  every 
second  sentence  of  the  themes  at  least  one  of  these  constructions 
will  be  used. 

The  device  with  the  lowest  frequency  is  the  appositive ,  with 
only  two  appositives  occurring  in  every  one  hundred  sentences. 
Apparently  students  in  these  high  schools  do  not  realize  the 
advantage  of  this  technique  in  the  modification  of  nouns. 

The  parenthetical  construction  was  used  more  frequently  in 
grade  eleven  than  in  the  lower  grades.  The  grade  eleven  students 
are  apparently  endeavoring  to  insert  an  additional  thought  in  the 


* 

• 
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sentence  and  find  that  the  parenthetical  word  or  phrase  is  an  easy 
method  of  doing  so.  Some  of  the  words  and  phrases  used  were: 
however ,  of  course ,  .just  after  supper ,  being  the  minister  and  acting 
dean. 

The  parallel  structure  in  the  themes  was  natural  and  simple , 
usually  joined  by  and.  An  example  of  parallelism  from  one  of  the 
themes  is: 

There  I  was  one  of  the  nine  thousand  teenagers  who  daily 
gathered  to  sing  hymns ,  to  discuss  problems ,  to  hear  speakers , 
and  to  worship. 

The  device,  words  in  series,  seemed  to  be  used  almost  as  often 
as  parallelism.  The  examples  of  this  were  sometimes  quite  vivid  as 
in:  that  strange,  sucking ,  gurgling  sound.  Not  only  did  students  use 
adjectives  but  also  nouns  in  series  as:  men,  women ,  and  children. . . 

The  participial  phrase  appeared  to  be  widely  used,  but,  as  in 
the  other  grades  studied,  its  most  common  function  was  to  modify  the 
subject.  In  the  sample  these  phrases  appeared: 

Strolling  along  the  street  one  quiet  Sunday  afternoon,  I... 

Starting  off  early  in  the  morning  with  a  picnic  dinner 

Reaching  our  destination# 

It  appears  that  the  students  in  grade  eleven  use  the  participial 
phrase  well. 

Many  of  the  sentences  which  began  with  a  participial  phrase 
could  have  become  periodic  had  the  student  not  placed  modifiers  after 
the  main  statement.  An  example  of  this  is: 


% 
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Strolling  along  the  street  one  quiet  Sunday  afternoon, 

I  met  with  a  group  of  teenagers  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
lake  for  a  swim. 


5.  Run-on  Sentences 

The  grade  eleven  students  in  this  sample  have  not  entirely 
eliminated  the  run-on  error.  The  table  below  indicates  the  total 
number  and  percentage  of  run-on  sentences  in  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  sentences  analysed. 

TAELE  XXIV 

TOTAL  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  RUN-ON  SENTENCES 
IN  FORTY-FOUR  GRADE  ELEVEN 
THEMES  (368  SENTENCES) 


Total 

45 

Percentage 

12.2 

There  appears  to  be  forty-five  run-on  sentences  in  the  total  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty -oight  samples.  Computed  in  percentage  this 
means  that  twelve  per  cent  of  the  sentences  are  run-on. 


TABLE  XXV 


TOTAL  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  RUN-ON  SENTENCES 
IN  THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCES  IN  THE 
FORTY -FOUR  GRADE  ELEVEN  THEMES 
(76  SENTENCES) 


Total 

28 

Percentage 

3.6.9 

. 


- 
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Of  the  seventy-six  compound  sentences ,  twenty-eight  appear  to 
be  run-on.  This  indicates  that  almost  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
compound  sentences  are  imperfectly  constructed. 

6.  Sentence  Fragments 

TABLE  XXVI 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  SENTENCE  FRAGMENTS 
IN  THE  FORTY-FOUR  GRADE  ELEVEN  THEMES 
(368  SENTENCES) 


Number  Percentage 

Sentence  Fragments  3_ 0.6 

Only  three  sentence  fragments  were  found  in  the  grade  eleven 
sample.  It  appears  that  the  students  in  this  grade  have  almost 
eliminated  the  sentence  fragment  error.  The  three  fragments  are 
listed  below.  It  appears  that  the  first  two  are  careless  omission 
of  verbs. 

We  out  of  the  house  heading  for  home. 

This  what  to  do. 

Returning  at  night,  only  to  find  the  camp  scurring  with 
a  mother  bear  and  her  cubs. 

7.  Summary  of  the  Chapter 

The  grade  eleven  students  apparently  are  writing  more  simple 
and  fewer  compound  sentences  than  the  grade  eight  pupils.  The 
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compound  sentence  is  being  constructed  in  a  more  concise  manner; 
hence,  the  run-on  error  is  decreasing.  Although  the  loose  sentence 
is  being  used  almost  exclusively,  there  is  an  increased  use  of  the 
selected  stylistic  devices.  This  produced  some  excellent  loose 
sentences . 

It  seems  that,  from  this  analysis,  about  half  of  the  clauses  in 
the  complex  and  compound -complex  sentences  are  adverbial ,  but  the 
number  of  relative  clauses  is  increasing.  Not  only  is  the  noun 
clause  used  as  object  and  complement,  but  also  as  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  themes  is  the  growth  in  the  use 
of  the  stylistic  devices  analysed.  Even  though  the  participial 
phrase  still  has  the  highest  frequency  of  use,  the  other  devices 
are  liberally  sprinkled  throughout  the  composition.  Approximately 
one  of  these  is  used  in  every  second  sentence. 

Sentence  fragments  are  infrequent  and  are  usually  due  to  careless 


omission  of  words. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


COMPARISON  OF  DATA  BY  GRADES 
1.  Comparison  of  Sentences  by  Structure 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  development 
of  the  child  as ' he  progressed  from  grade  five ,  to  grade  eight ,  and 
then  to  grade  eleven.  In  order  to  observe  the  difference  in  sentence 
structure,  the  percentage  of  each  type  of  sentence  is  listed  in  the 
table  below. 


TABLE  XXVII 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SENTENCES  ACCORDING  TO  STRUCTURE 
IN  GRADES  FIVE,  EIGHT,  AND  ELEVEN 


Grade 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

Compound - 
Complex 

Five 

44.9 

25.1 

20.9 

9.1 

Eight 

29.6 

23.4 

32.8 

14.1 

Eleven 

3.6.A. 

20.7 

27.7 

15.0 

The  writing  of  simple  sentences  apparently  decreased  by  almost 
fifteen  per  cent  from  grades  five  to  eight,  then  increased  by  se-ven 
per  cent  from  grades  eight  to  eleven.  Conversely,  the  complex 
sentence  seems  to  have  taken  a  marked  increase  of  twelve  per  cent 
from  grades  five  to  eight,  and  then  decreased  by  almost  five  per 
cent  from  eight  to  eleven.  The  compound  sentence  appears  to  have 
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decreased  by  a  small  percentage  through  the  grades.  The  compound- 
complex  sentence  increased  from  grades  fire  to  eight  by  five  per  cent, 
then  increased  by  a  very  small  percentage  of  0.9  per  cent  in  the  grade 
eleven  themes. 

These  results  are  contradictory  to  both  the  Stormzand  study  (1924) 
and  the  Frogner  investigation  (1939).  Both  found  a  progressive  decline 
from  grade  to  grade  in  the  writing  of  simple  sentences  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  advance  in  the  frequency  of  use  of  the  complex  sentence. 

The  findings  in  this  study  arouse  the  suspicion  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  the  inconsistency.  Do  the  pupils  in  grade  eight 
consider  that  the  simple  sentence  is  an  ineffective  sentence  and 
something  to  be  avoided?  Is  the  emphasis  on  teaching  of  complex 
sentences  in  the  junior  high  school  responsible?  Then  in  grade 
eleven,  having  crossed  the  hurdle  of  the  grade  nine  examination, 
which  does  give  stress  to  grammatical  structure ,  has  the  pupil 
reverted  to  the  simpler  type  of  writing?  Or  does  the  grade  eleven 
student  realize  that  the  simple  sentence  is  a  good  sentence  and, 
in  wishing  to  clarify  his  writing,  is  he  again  using  it? 

Referring  again  to  the  simple  and  compound  sentence,  it  appears 
that  there  may  be  a  relationship  between  the  writing  of  simple  and 
compound  sentences  in  grade  eight  and  eleven.  As  the  frequency  of 
the  simple  sentence  increased,  that  of  the  compound  sentence 
decreased.  This  may  be  because  the  grade  eleven  student  is  writing 


. 
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more  concisely,  simplifying  his  writing  by  using  modifiers  and 
phrases  instead  of  using  the  coordinate  clause.  Some  examples  taken 
from  the  themes  may  illustrate  this . 

The  grade  five  students  write  simple  sentences  in  this  way: 

One  day  my  two  brothers  and  I  were  going  to  ride  a  pig. 

One  day  I  thot  I  should  train  the  calf. 

The  grade  eight  pupils  write  the  compound  sentence  in  this  manner: 

The  Vanguard  had  run  aground  and  had  broken  the  rudder  and 
wrecked  two  of  the  engines. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  rest  of  the  men  and  told  them  about  it. 
The  following  are  examples  of  the  simple  sentence  as  written  by  the 
grade  eleven  students: 

The  hard-working  pioneers  of  yesterday  did  much  for  the  people 
of  today. 

There  were  two  carloads  in  the  party,  travelling  from  place  to 
place  and  sleeping  in  tents. 

A  mournful  wind  sprang  up,  flapping  at  the  tents  and  howling  in 
the  pines. 

When  one  considers  the  simple  sentences  written  by  the  grade 
eleven  students ,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  two  examples 
from  the  grade  eight  themes  could  have  been  written  as  simple  instead 


of  compound. 
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2.  Comparison  of  the  Use  of  Subordinate  Clauses 

TABLE  XXVIII 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  SUBORDINATE 
CLAUSES  IN  GRADES  FIVE,  EIGHT,  AND  ELEVEN 
(PERCENTAGE  BASED  ON  NUMBER  OF  SENTENCES) 


Tvoe  of  clause 

Grade  five 

Grade  eight 

Grade 

eleven 

Noun 

8.3 

14.4 

17.4 

Adjective 

2.1 

9.3 . 

13.3 

Adverb 

26.3 

36.0 

33.4 

Total 

2Zr2 

SLuL 

64.1 

Throughout  this  study,  the  adverb  has  shown  the  highest  frequency, 
followed  by  the  noun  and  then  by  the  adjectival  clauses.  It  appears 
that,  as  the  pupils  have  more  practice  in  writing,  and  wider  experi¬ 
ences,  the  amount  of  subordination  not  only  increases,  but  also 
a  more  varied  type  is  used.  The  increase  in  the  use  of  the  noun 
clause  from  grades  five  to  eight  is  almost  seven  per  cent,  and  the 
increase  from  grades  eight  to  eleven  is  three  per  cent.  Apparently 
the  greatest  progress  in  the  use  of  the  noun  clause  is  between  grades 
five  and  eight. 

The  adjectival  clause  appears  to  have  the  same  tendency.  It 
increases  seven  per  cent  from  grade  five  to  grade  eight,  and  four 
per  cent  from  grades  eight  to  eleven. 


. 


, 
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The  adverbial  clause  increased  by  almost  ten  per  cent  from  grades 
five  to  eight*  then  declined  by  almost  three  per  cent  from  grade  eight 
to  grade  eleven.  In  grades  eight  and  eleven  the  pupils  seem  to  be 
writing  a  greater  percentage  of  noun  and  adjective  clauses;  therefore, 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  adverb  clause.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  previously  mentioned  Frogner  study. 

The  following  table  has  been  constructed  to  show  the  comparison 
of  the  different  types  of  clauses  written,  with  percentages  based 
upon  the  total  number  of  clauses  written  in  each  grade. 

TABLE  XXIX 

COMPARISON  OF  TYPES  OF  CLAUSES  WRITTEN  IN  THE 
THREE  GRADES  IN  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CLAUSES 
WRITTEN 


Grade  V 

Grade  VIII 

Grade  XI 

Noun 

.  23,9  

24.2 

27.0 

Adjective 

5.6  .. 

15.5 

21.1 

Adverb 

70.5 

60.2 

5.1,8 

Total 

100.0 

-99.9 

-  99.9 

The  table  appears  to  indicate  that  as  the  number  of  noun  and 
adjective  clauses  increase,  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  writing  of  adverbial  clauses. 
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The  greatest  increase  in  the  writing  of  relative  clauses  seems 
to  be  between  grades  five  and  eight.  The  increase  in  writing  of 
adjective  clauses  between  grades  five  to  eight  is  ten  per  cent,  and 
between  grades  eight  to  eleven  is  six  per  cent;  while  the  decrease 
in  frequency  of  writing  adverbial  clauses  between  grades  five  to 
eight  is  ten  per  cent ,  and  between  grades  eight  to  eleven  eight  per 
cent . 

The  themes  analysed  appear  to  show  that  the  decrease  in  writing 
of  adverbial  clauses  is  almost  the  same  as  the  increase  in  the  writing 
of  the  relative  clause.  This  appears  to  indicate  that  as  the  student 
learns  new  methods  of  subordination,  his  writing  of  adverbial  clauses 
decreases,  and  his  writing  of  noun  and  adjective  clauses  increases. 

3.  Variety  in  Sentences 

TABLE  XXX 

PERCENTAGE  OF  LOOSE  AND  PERIODIC  SENTENCES 
IN  GRADES  FIVE,  EIGHT,  AND  ELEVEN 

THEMES 


Grade 

Loose 

Periodic 

Five 

98.4 

1.6 

Eight 

97.7  

  2.3 

Eleven 

98.9 

1.1 

6o 


Apparently  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  frequency 
of  writing  loose  and  periodic  sentences  in  any  of  the  grades  studied. 


Students  in  each  of  the  grades  write  practically  all  of  their 
sentences  as  loose  sentences.  Although  an  occasional  periodic 
sentence  did  occur,  none  seemed  to  have  been  written  as  a  deliberate 
means  of  achieving  variety  or  interest.  The  statements  which,  accord 
ing  to  the  criterion  established ,  were  written  in  the  periodic  manner 
were  short  simple  sentences  inverted  in  such  a  way  that  the  main 
thought  was  withheld  until  the  end. 


TABLE  XXXI 

PERCENTAGE  OF  BALANCED  SENTENCES 


Grade 

Five 

Eight 

Eleven 

Percentage 

Q^ 

0.7 

2.1 

The  balanced  sentence  has  a  very  low  frequency  of  use  in  both 
grade  five  and  grade  eight;  a  slightly  higher  frequency  in  grade 
eleven.  It  seems  that  the  lower  grades  use  this  construction  as 
they  would  ordinarily  speak  it,  but  the  more  mature  students  do 
attempt  to  write  an  occasional  balanced  sentence.  A  student  in 
grade  five  wrote  a  balanced  sentence  in  this  way: 

Dad  packed  the  car  with  our  hunting  parfernalia,  and 
mother  packed  a  box  with  food. 


' 
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The  grade  eleven  students  write  in  the  following  way: 

The  morning  sunlight  glittered  on  the  water;  the  rugged 
mountains  awakened  from  a  cloud-covered  sleep. 


4.  Stylistic  Devices 


TABLE  XXXII 

COMPARISON  BY  PERCENTAGES  OF  STYLISTIC 
DEVICES  IN  GRADES  FIVE, 

EIGHT,  AND  ELEVEN 


Categories 

Grade  five 

Grade  eight 

Grade 

eleven 

Words  in  Series 

1.4 

2.2 

10.9 

Parallelism 

1.1 

2.6 

11.4 

Appositive 

1.1 

2.3 

1  ° 

Participial 

4.7 . . 

9.0 

21.2 

Parenthetical 

0 

1.6 

7.0 

Total 

8^ 

■■■..  12.*? 

52.4 

Apparently  there  is  an  increase  in  frequency  of  use  in  the 
writing  of  all  the  stylistic  devices,  except  the  appositive ,  in  each 
grade.  The  growth  from  grade  to  grade  presents  a  very  interesting 
picture  as  grade  eight  students  seem  to  write ,  excepting  the 
parenthetical  construction,  approximately  twice  as  many  of  the 
devices  as  the  pupils  in  grade  five.  The  students  in  grade  eleven 
compared  with  the  ones  in  grade  eight  appear  to  write  between  four 


. 
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and  five  times  as  many  words  in  series,  parallel  locutions  and 
parenthetical  words  and  phrases ,  and  over  twice  as  many  participles 
and  slightly  fewer  appositives. 

The  total  frequency  in  each  grade  appears  to  indicate  that  twice 
as  many  of  these  devices  are  found  in  the  grade  eight  themes  as  in 
those  of  grade  five ,  and  three  times  as  many  in  the  grade  eleven 
themes  as  in  those  of  grade  eight. 

Listing  the  stylistic  devices  written  in  each  grade,  in  rank 
order  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  also  presents  an  interesting 
development.  This  has  been  done  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  XXXIII 

POSITION  OF  DEVICES  IN  ORDER  OF  FREQUENCY 
FROM  HIGHEST  TO  LOWEST 


Grade  Five 

Grade  Eight 

Grade  Eleven 

Participle 

Participle 

Participle 

Words  in  series 

Parallelism 

Parallelism 

Parallelism  and 
Appositive 

Appositive 

Words  in  series 

Words  in  series 

Parenthetical 

Parenthetical 

Appositive 

In  this  analysis  the  participial  phrase  appears  to  have  the 
highest  frequency  in  all  the  grades.  In  the  grade  eight  themes 


* 


the  words  in  series  and  appositive  were  written  with  almost  equal 
frequency,  so  it  seems  that  the  first  three  categories  occupy  the 
same  position  for  these  two  grades. 
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5.  Comparison  of  Run-on  Sentences 

TABLE  XXXIV 

PERCENTAGE  OF  RUN-ON  SENTENCES  IN  GRADES 
FIVE,  EIGHT,  AND  ELEVEN 


Grade 

Five 

Eight 

Eleven 

Percentage 

,5L*5, 

14.4 

12.2 

The  run-on  sentence  attained  its  greatest  frequency  of  use  in 
grade  eight,  and  its  lowest  in  grade  five.  In  grade  five  almost 
forty-five  per  cent  of  sentences  are  simple.  Simple  sentences  are 
usually  short,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  so  they  are  seldom 
run-on.  From  Table  XXXIV,  it  appears  that  the  grade  eight  students 
in  this  data,  use  the  simple  sentence  less  frequently  than  do  the 
pupils  in  grade  five  or  eleven,  probably  due  to  instructional 
emphasis  on  other  types  of  sentences.  Hence,  this  grade  has 
greater  opportunity  and  temptation  to  write  run-on  sentences. 

Apparently  the  run-on  sentence  is  never  completely  eliminated. 

t 

The  greatest  prevalence  of  this  error  is,  naturally,  in  the  compound 
and  compound -complex  sentences.  Table  XXXV  indicates  the  percentage 
of  run-on  sentences  in  the  compound  sentence. 


. 


. 
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COMPARISON,  IN  PERCENTAGE,  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF 
COMPOUND  RUN-ON  SENTENCES  IN  GRADES 
FIVE,  EIGHT,  AND  ELEVEN 
THEMES 


Grade 

Five 

Eight 

Eleven 

Percentage 

J3Z*0 

54.8  ... 

36.8 

The  compound  sentence  is  poorly  constructed  throughout  the  grades , 
for  it  appears  that  in  all  three  grades  many  of  them  are  run-on.  The 
data  analysed  show  that  the  themes  in  grade  eight  had  the  greatest 
frequency  of  this  type  of  error.  The  grade  eleven  themes  had  approxi¬ 
mately  as  many  run-on  sentences  among  the  compound  sentences  as  the 
grade  five. 


6.  Sentence  Fragments 


TABLE  XXXVI 

COMPARISON  OF  SENTENCE  FRAGMENTS  IN  GRADES 
FIVE,  EIGHT,  AND  ELEVEN 


Grade 

Five 

Eight 

Eleven 

Percentage 

3.0 

- 

0.8 

The  sentence  fragment  decreases  slightly  from  grades  five  to 
eight,  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  fragments  seem  to  be  written 


in  grade  eleven. 


. 
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CHAPTM  IX 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  data  for  this  investigation  were  collected  from  a  small 
number  of  Alberta  schools.  If  the  study  were  made  of  a  wider  cross 
section,  the  results  might  be  slightly  different,  but  the  conclusions 
which  follow,  in  all  probability,  would  apply  generally  to  all 
students  in  Alberta  schools. 

The  conclusions  drawn  directly  from  the  present  study  are: 

1.  The  frequency  of  use  of  the  compound  sentence  diminished 
from  grade  five  to  eleven,  decreasing  by  1.7$  from  grades  five  to 
eight,  and  by  2.7$  from  grades  eight  to  eleven.  This  decrease  may 
have  been  due  to  the  slow  elimination  of  the  run-on  sentence  error, 
which  occurred  frequently  in  the  compound  sentence. 

2.  The  compound  sentence  was  poorly  constricted  in  all  the 
grades  under  study.  In  grade  five,  37$  of  these  were  run-on, 
increasing  to  5^»S$  in  grade  eight,  then  decreasing  to  36.3$  in 
grade  eleven.  The  grade  five  students  wrote  fewer  of  their 
compound  sentences  as  run-on  than  the  pupils  of  grade  eight  and 
almost  as  few  as  the  grade  eleven.  The  smaller  proportion  of 
run-on  sentences  in  grade  five  is  probably  due  to  a  character¬ 
istic  emphasis  on  the  simple  sentence  in  this  grade. 
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3.  The  simple  sentence  decreased  by  15 » 3$  between  grades 
five  and  eight ,  and  increased  by  7$  between  grades  eight  and  eleven. 
Conversely,  the  complex  sentence  increased  by  11.9$  between  grades 
five  and  eight,  and  decreased  by  5*1$  between  grades  eight  and 
eleven.  There  appears  to  be  some  relationship  between  the 
writing  of  the  simple  and  complex  sentences.  An  explanation  of 
this  unusual  growth  and  recession  is  that  it  may  be  the  result 

of  curricular  pressure  leading  to  the  avoidance  of  the  simple 
sentence  and  an  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  complex  structure 
in  grade  eight.  The  more  mature  pupils  in  grade  eleven,  with  a 
lessening  of  curricular  pressure ,  realize  the  value  of  the  simple 
sentence  and  use  it. 

4.  In  order  of  frequency  of  use,  the  type  of  clauses 
followed  the  same  pattern  in  all  the  grades:  adverbial,  noun, 
adjectival.  The  writing  of  adverbial  clauses  increased  from 
26.3$  in  grade  five  to  36.0$  in  grade  eight,  then  decreased  to 
33.4$  in  grade  eleven.  The  noun  clause  increased  progressively 
from  8.3$  to  14.4$  and  17.4$  in  the  grades  in  question.  The 
adjective  clause  increased  from  2.2$  to  9«3$  between  grades  five 
and  eight,  to  13.3$  in  grade  eleven.  The  number  of  clauses  used 
increased  between  grades  five  and  eight  by  22.5$,  and  by  4.4$ 
between  grades  eight  and  eleven.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  noun 
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and  adjectival  clauses  increased  in  both  instances ,  but  the 
adverbial  clause  first  increased  then  decreased.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between  this  and  the  decrease  in  the 
writing  of  complex  sentences  mentioned  in  the  discussion  under 
number  three  above.  Again  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  is  due  to 
curricular  pressure  in  grade  eight. 

5.  The  frequency  of  the  periodic  and  balanced  sentences  was 
so  low  that  it  was  inconsequential  in  all  grades. 

6.  Grade  five  students  used  very  few  of  the  stylistic  devices 
studied,  writing,  on  the  average,  only  8.3  in  one  hundred  sentences; 
pupils  in  grade  eight  wrote  twice  as  many,  17.7,  and  grade  eleven 
students  wrote  52.4.  Thus,  the  increase  in  the  use  of  these 
devices  doubled  in  grade  eight  over  grade  five  usage ,  and  trebled 
in  grade  eleven  over  grade  eight.  The  participial  phrase  was  most 
popular  in  all  the  grades.  The  rank  order  of  frequency  of  use  of 
all  the  devices  was  very  similar  in  grades  eight  and  eleven. 

7.  The  run-on  sentence  error  was  prevalent  in  all  the  grades, 
having  the  lowest  frequency  of  9.5  in  one  hundred  sentences  in  grade 
five.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  45$  of  the  sentences  in 
grade  five  were  simple  sentences  which  are  rarely  run-on.  The 
highest  frequency  of  run-on  errors  occurred  in  grade  eight  where 
they  appeared  in  14.4$  of  the  sentences;  the  sentences  of  the  grade 
eleven  pupils  had  only  12.2$  run-on. 
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8,  Sentence  fragments  decreased  from  3.0$  to  2.5$  to 
0,8$  in  grades  five,  eight  and  eleven.  The  fragments  in  grades 

i  4 

five  and  eight  were  very  similar,  while  those  of  grade  eleven 
seem  to  be  careless  omission  of  words. 

9«  Grade  eight  students  seem  to  present  the  greatest 
inconsistencies.  They  wrote  the  largest  number  of  complex, 
periodic,  and  run-on  sentences,  and  the  smallest  number  of 
simple  sentences. 

Some  tentative  conclusions  based  only  on  the  groups  analysed 
in  this  study  are: 

1.  As  students  mature,  or  as  they  gain  experience  and 
practice  in  writing,  they: 

a.  write  more  concisely  but  also  use  stylistic 
devices  and  subordination* 

b.  make  less  frequent  run-on  and  sentence  fragment 
errors  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
sentences  written. 

2.  It  appears  that  the  teaching  of  compound  sentences  could 
be  emphasized  in  the  grad.es  between  five  and  eight.  That  the 
pupils  could  master  this,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  greater 
growth  in  the  use  of  clauses  is  shown  between  grades  five  and 
eight  than  between  grades  eight  and  eleven.  Why,  then,  could 
pupils  not  learn  to  write  effective  compound  sentences,  thus 
partially  eliminating  the  run-on  error? 


* 
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3.  Since  grade  eleven  students  seem  to  use  the  participial 
phrase  well,  and  since  this  is  usually  used  as  the  modifier  of  the 
subject,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  could  be  extended 
to  include  the  use  of  the  periodic  sentence. 

4.  The  greatest  growth  in  the  use  of  the  stylistic  devices 
seems  to  be  between  grades  eight  and  eleven,  with  comparatively 
little  improvement  between  grades  five  and  eight.  It  appears  that 
some  of  these  devices  could  be  taught  in  the  grades  between  five 
and  eight. 


* 
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CHAPTER  X 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

From  the  reading  of  references  in  preparation  for  this  analysis , 
and  later  from  the  evidence  presented  in  this  study,  other  related 
areas  of  investigation  were  suggested.  These  are  listed  below: 

1.  Another  analysis  should  be  made  on  sentence  structure 
to  discover  if  the  findings  in  this  study  are  general  and  if  so: 

Why  does  the  number  of  complex  sentences  increase  between  grades 
five  and  eight,  the  decrease  in  grade  eleven?  Is  this  the  result 
of  emphasis  on  instruction? 

2.  Can  the  process  of  using  stylistic  devices  such  as  itfords 
in  series,  parallelism,  and  apposition,  be  accelerated  by  teaching? 
Can  the  pupils  be  taught  to  use  these  in  their  writing,  or  must 
they  "grow"  into  them?  Can  they  be  started  earlier? 

3.  Other  grades  than  those  analysed  in  the  present  study 
should  be  assessed  to  obtain  the  total  development  of  the  pupils. 
Consideration  might  be  given  to  the  organization  of  a  longitudinal 
study  of  growth  in  both  oral  and  written  language ,  from  the  time 

a  student  enters  school  until  he  graduates. 

4.  The  present  study  made  no  effort  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  language  but  is  confined  to  an  analysis  of  sentences 
according  to  structure:  simple,  compound,  complex,  compound- 
complex;  kinds  of  clauses  in  complex  and  compound— complex 


, 
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sentences;  selected  stylistic  devices;  run-on  sentences  and 
fragments .  This  should  be  continued  and  extended  through  further 
study  of: 

a.  length  of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

b.  introductory  and  concluding  sentences. 

c.  use  of  modifiers. 

d.  figurative  language. 

e.  picture  words. 

f.  action  words  and  vivid  verbs. 

g.  connotative  words. 

h.  transitional  words  and  phrases  in  both  sentences 
and  paragraphs. 
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APPENDIX  A 

INSTRUCTION  TO  STUDENTS 


You  are  asked  to  write  a  story  or  an  essay  on  the  topic  "An 
Unusual  Adventure  or  Experience."  Before  you  start  to  write  your 
finished  work,  read  the  instructions  below.  Try  to  show,  by  your 
written  work,  all  the  things  that  you  have  learned  about  writing. 
Organize  your  theme  carefully  before  beginning.  Be  careful  of 
your  spelling  and  the  appearance  of  your  finished  work. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  On  page  1,  write  your  name  and  grade  in  the  proper  places. 

2.  On  page  2,  write  your  notes  or  outline. 

3.  On  page  3»  write  the  title.  Leave  one  space  and  begin 

writing  your  theme. 

4.  On  page  4,  finish  your  story. 

5»  Length  of  the  finished  work  is  to  be  not  less  than  one  page 
and  not  more  than  two  pages. 

6.  There  is  to  be  no  writing  of  any  kind,  except  finished  work, 
on  pages  3  and  4. 

7.  You  may  have  access  to  any  materials,  such  as  a  dictionary, 
which  are  ordinarily  used  during  the  writing  of  such  an 
assignment. 

8.  Time:  You  will  be  given  forty-five  minutes  to  do  the  assignment. 
The  first  few  minutes  should  be  spent  in  thinking  about  the 
assignment,  choosing  the  title,  and  organizing  your  thoughts 
around  the  title.  Next  jot  down  notes  or  outline  on  page  2. 

Then  begin  the  actual  writing  of  the  story.  When  you  have 
finished  reread  your  work,  making  whatever  corrections  that 

are  necessary. 

9.  No  questions  are  to  be  asked  the  teacher  about  organization, 
spelling  or  anything  about  the  subject. 

10.  Finished  work  is  to  be  done  in  ink. 

11.  Hand  the  booklet  to  the  teacher  in  charge. 


* 
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APPENDIX  B 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 


1.  Distribute  the  leaflet  "Instructions  to  Students"  and 
the  booklets  for  writing  the  theme. 

2.  If  necessary  read  instructions  with  the  pupils, 
explaining  the  meaning  of  any  words  with  which  the 
pupil  is  unfamiliar.  This  may  be  necessary  in 
grade  five. 

3.  After  the  students  have  finished  reading  the  instructions, 
allow  forty-five  minutes  for  them  to  write  the  theme. 
Collect  booklets. 

4.  Place  booklets  in  the  stamped  envelope  and  mail. 


- 

. 
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APPENDIX  C: 

THSKE  FROM  GRADE  FIVE  SAMPLE 
Frightened  By  a  Bear 

One  day  last  summer  my  five  year  old  sister  and  I  decided 
to  pick  berries  half  a  mile  from  home. 

We  were  warned  to  watch  out  for  a  bear. 

Shirley  and  I  walked  there,  to  the  bush.  I  had  my  pail  just 
about  ful  when  I  heard  a  crashing  in  the  bush  behind  me ,  and 
thinking  it  was  Shirley  I  turned  to  ask  her  how  much  she  had  picked 
when  I  saw  the  bear.  I  yelled  "The  bear,  run  Shirley." 

Shirley  started  running  then  she  stopped,  turned  and  began  to 
walk  slowly  back,  hand  outstretched  saying  "Here  bearie ,  nice 
bearie,  come  bearie." 

I  yelled  "Shirley,  run,  the  bear  will  eat  you  up."  Then  she 
turned ,  looked  at  me ,  fear  widening  in  her  eyes . 


. 
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THEME  FROM  GRADE  EIGHT  SAMPLE 

My  Wonderful  Horse 

My  horse  is  a  huge  magnificent  black  stallion.  He  was  named 
Diamond  because  he  had  a  white  spot  on  his  forehead  that  was  shaped 
like  a  diamond.  He  is  very  gentle  and  smart.  If  he  wasn't  I 
probably  wouldn't  be  alive  to  tell  this  story. 

It  all  began  when  I  decided  to  take  Diamond  out  for  his  usual 
afternoon  run.  I  let  him  go  just  where  he  wanted  which  turned  out 
to  be  across  a  rough  field  to  our  neighbors  farm. 

Di  (as  I  called  him  for  short)  galloped  swiftly  over  the  field 
for  a  long  time.  Then  suddenly  he  stepped  in  a  small  hole,  near  a 
grove  of  trees ,  then  fell.  I  went  flying  over  his  head  and  landed 
about  15  feet  in  front  of  where  Di  was.  I  guess  we  must  have  lain 
there  for  5  minutes  when  I  noticed  a  pack  of  wolves  slowly  advancing 
toward  us.  I  tried  to  rise  but  as  I  did  so  I  had  a  sharp  pain  in 
my  head.  I  sank  back  to  the  ground,  desperately  trying  to  think  of 
something  to  do.  Suddenly  I  whistled  to  Di  who  was  just  rising. 
Looking  toward  the  place  I  had  seen  the  wolves ,  I  noticed  they  were 
only  about  10  feet  from  me.  I  turned  when  I  heard  Di  trot  over.  As 
he  reached  me ,  he  picked  me  up  *  with  his  teeth ,  by  the 


. 
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THEME  FROM  GRADE  ELEVEN  SAMPLE 

A  Trip  to  the  Past 

Around  the  area  of  North  Kleskun  there  are  a  great  many  fossils, 
bones,  and  rocks  which  show  us  many  interesting  aspects  of  an  age 
gone  by.  Our  grade  decided  to  take  an  outing  and  see  these  wonders. 
Nature  complied.  We  left  Beaverlodge  at  10  a.m.  on  a  beautiful 
summer  day  and  sang  all  the  way. 

As  we  arrived  we  went  immediately  to  the  bam.  There  we  saw 
wild  animal  horns ,  parts  of  dinasaurs ,  rocks ,  and  fossils  of  every 
size  and  description.  After  examining  all  these  wonders  inside,  we 
went  out  and  gazed  with  interest  at  the  stones  which  were  heaped 
about  in  inspiring  formations.  Our  picnic  dinner  followed. 

Then  we  climbed  on  the  bus  again  and  drove  to  the  two  sharp 
rises  where  these  rocks  had  been  found.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  trying  to  find  stones ,  fossils  and  bones  to  take  home 
and  show  our  friends  there. 

I  have  never  forgotten  those  hidden  treasures  of  the  past. 

They  remind  us  how  much  we  have  progressed  and  how  much  there  is 


still  to  do. 
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